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ABSTRACT 

Prepared by the national professional association of 
education reporters, this publicat:Lon contains five articles that 
emphasize stories about mothers' crucial roles in their children's 
literacy. Reporters in five different parts of the United States 
sought out and interviewed young mothers with school-age children* 
"An Overview: Mothers' Voices" (Anne C. Lewis), is followed by "Rural 
Kentucky: Dreams Derailed by Poverty" (Jamie Lucke), which concerns 
white mothers raising children on their own in a rural Appalachian 
county in Kentucky. "Charleston, s.C: Trying To Break the Chain" 
(Herb Frazier) concerns a black mother in a South Carolina urban 
area. "Baltimore, Md.: Aching To Do Better" (Gelareh Asayesh) relates 
stories about two- and three-generation, single-parent, black 
families in an inner-city area in Baltimore, Maryland. The efforts of 
newly arrived Hispanic families in Dallas, Texas to achieve literacy 
are described "Dallas, Texas: De Nada a Literacy— In One Generation" 
(David Fritze). Finally, "Portland, Ore.: To Speak or Not To 
Speak— The Home Language" (Miko Yim) addresses efforts of Hmong and 
Vietnamese families in Portland, Oregon to learn English. Summary 
comments about the stories are offered in the introduction to the 
report, which notes that family circumstances often outweigh 
educational concerns in the families described. The mothers see 
survival as a more central issue than schooling. Although many of the 
mothers have almost overcome the limitations of their backgrounds, 
they do not seem to be able to change or escape from their 
environment. The schools do not cope well with children who are 
different from other children, and parents are often intimidated by 
me ocnccis. In spite of these difficulties with schooling, literacy 
behaviors m tte homes are reinforced even by parents who do not know 
English. Contains eight references. (LB) 
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Carolina Press Association's Journalist of the Year Award in 1990. 

David Filtee is a former general assignment reponer for the Dall,as Times Herald, which folded in 
December. He recently went to work as a general assignment writer for The Arizona Republic in Phoenix. 
He has written extensiveU- on issues relating to Hispanics and immigrants, education and children He 
IS a former editor and writer for the Oklahoma Monthly magazine, and spent a vear in Ecuador on 
a Rotary Foundation fellowship. 

Jamie lucke has covered education for the Lexington Herald-Leader for four \'ears. she had the same 
beat at the Birmingham Post-Herald. She has worked as a reponer in Clarksonville. Fla. and V'aldosta 
Ga., as well as a number of Kentucky towns. 

Mlko Yim is a freelance reponer based in Ponland. Ore. Her work has appeared in Time magazine 
East West News, and The Ponland Oregonian. She has worked as a reponer and writer in radio 
television and print and co-authored and edited a college level sociolog\' text. 

Anne Lewis is an education policy writer in the Washington. D C. area. She began her 30-year award- 
winning career in education writing as a reponer for the Corpus Christi (Tex3s) Caller-Times She served 
as an editor ol Education USA for 10 years and has been the Washington columnist for the Phi Delta 
Kappan for the last nine years. She works as a consulting editor with the Education Writers Association 
both for the EWA Media Resource Center on Literaq- and for High Strides. 
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An Overview: 

Motfiers' Voices 



by Anne C, LewLs 



The hand that rcKrks the cradle also tells the family 
stories, reads the books, asks ">Xtiat did you do at 
school toda\'?" 

The mother's voice is crucial. In fact, the education 
level of the mother is the strongest variable affecting 
student achievement, according to accumulatinj? 
research on family literac\'. It is more importani: than 
family income or father's employment and/or educa- 
tion. 

Intergenerational literaq- has become an important 
issue for policymakers. Some experts, such as 
researcher Thomas Sticht, contend that funds for 
compensatory education for children would be bet- 
ter spent if they direaly focused on improving the 
literaq of mothers, instead. Head Start is now 
requiring an adult literaq' component in each of its 
programs. The relatively new fe deral Even Start pro- 
gram gives as much attention to parent education as 
to schcx)l readiness for young children. 

In the states, welfare policies and parent liter aq 
programs are intertwined because welfare recipi- 
ents, most of whom are mothers of young children, 
must enroll in education classes if their literaq skills 
are below those of an eighth-grade level. States are 
developing some unique programs under this man- 
date. Wisconsin requires young mothers to attend 
school if ihey wish to receive their full welfare bene- 
fits (the latest data from Learnfare. however, indicates 
that it has not improved the attendance rate of the 
mothers). In Ohio, a more successful program pro- 
vides bonuses to custcxiial parents under age 19 who 
return to and stay in schcx^l. 

However, severely tight state budgets and public 
discontent have created more restrictive policies in 
.some states in recent months. Similarly, .swelling wel- 
fare rolls are receiving national political attention. 
That will likely intensif\ . unmarried births are up 
sharply in the past hve years. For example, more 
tlian one-half of all births to women ages IH and 19 
were out of wedlcKk. On tlie basis of what is known 
about previous single female families, scK*iet>- will be 
dealing with higlier percentages of under-educated 
mothers. Once they begin families, unwed motliers* 
formal education tends to end. 

Not all families with low literacy levels are on wel- 
fare, but mothers who are pcK)r, non-English speak- 
ing, and/or raising children by themselves are more 
likely to live tlie margins. 



Except for newly arrived immigrant mothers, all of 
the female heads of young families have atten ded 
public schools. One-half of welfare recipients lation- 
wide, for example, have high schcx)l diplomas 

The relationship of these low-income mothers to 
the education s\'stem was the part of intergenet-a- 
tional literaq chosen by the Education Writers Associ- 
ation for this reporting project. In 1990-1991 E^'A 
asked reporters to lcx)k at two other a^^pects of .idult 
literaq'— the early implementation of the education/ 
training portions of the Family Support Act and he 
accessibility' of literaq improvement systems to 
adults wanting or needing to increase their skills. The 
report, Is the Ston Literacy, Decetitjobs, or Political 
Will?, found a mixed picture of good results whe i 
funding and quality' programs were available, failure 
when they were not. 

It also seemed appropriate to ask why so matiy 
women were either on welfare or trying to make it 
in the job market with inadequate skills wfien thq- 
had been through the public school system, at lea^t 
partially. How far did thq go in school? What role do 
tlie\' give formal education in their lives? Are there 
patterns of poor performance and relationships with 
schools that are being repeated in the next genera- 
tion? Are there aspects of cultural literaq which are 
different from "school literacies/' 

Five reporters in different parts of the countr>' 
sought out young mothers with schcx)l-age children 
to interview. Some were referred by community, 
workers; some motliers were in literaq programs 
or shelters. None were "picked" for the reporters by 
schcx)l personnel, although in one community, 
schools identihed the p<x)l of children the reporter 
inten'iewed before identifying the mothers to talk 
to. Because some are in programs or have had contaa 
with community groups, they may have more sophis- 
ticated fiteraq skills and higher motivation than 
women who face their problems alone. This ;.^x)rt 
includes: 

• Two- or three-generation single-parent Black 
families in inr,er-cit>' Baltimore 

• >X^ite mothers raising children on their own in 
a rural Appalachian county of Kentucky 

• Black mother in Charleston, S.C. 

• Hispanic newly arrived lamilies in Dallas, lexas 
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• Hmong and N'ietnamese families in Ponland. 
Oref^on. 

Vi hile a number of obsen-ations al Jut the live.s the 
mothers lead could he made from tlie followin}> 
aniclcs. these summan, comments ftxus on those 
which most influence the development of literaq-. 
The suggested hndings apply generally, ^^•ith some 
exceptions for the Hispanic and Asian families. 

• The pull of the family circumstances— often 
those of low education, violence, inadequate sup- 
pon services such as qualit\- day c-are. and a hi.stor\- 
of early pregnancies— is almost tcx) strong to over- 
come, panicularly because the pull from the other 
side, the sch(x)ls and their goals, is too weak. Vtien 
they talk about their lives, these women do not put 
school as a central influence. Survival— and protec- 
tion of their young— are the issues for them. Public 
policies ma\' underestimate the efforts needed to mod- 
ify- geneiations of low expeaations, inadequate sup- 
pon services, and peripheral attitudes about 
sch(X)ling. 

• Despite family patte. ' turmoil and low 
expectations of them, these .nothers almost over- 
came their backgrounds. Man\' are still try ing. All of 
them want a better life for their children and them- 
selves and have done what the>' could to make it 
happen. However, the environment around them 
has not changed, and few of the children in the.se 
families seem destined to move ven- far from that 
environment. 

• Schools generally provided no window of better 
opponunit>' for the.se mothers. A few were experi- 
encing success at s(.me level before the\' dropped 
out, but expectations of them were low. Only one 
reponed being in an honors course. Some felt the 
sting of poverty- in the wa\' tlie\' were treated at 
sch(X)l. None recall receiving encouragement from 
coun.selor.s. They did not draw firm conneaions 
between what they did in school and life chances 
until much later, if at all. Once out of the education 
sNStem and burdened witJi famiA- resprjnsibilities. it 
was veo- difficult, if not impossible, to continue with 
their education. 

• The ,sch(x)ls do not cofx- well with children who 
are "different," or they misinterr^ret them. Differ- 
vnces .stemming from povert\' apparently cau.se edu- 
cators to have low expectations of students. Funher. 
tJu^ strengths of cultural differtnces and cultural liter- 
acies are all b'lr |().st in the scIkx)I environment. 
Sch(.H)i-site educators, fixused en their tasks regard- 
ing traditional .sch(X)l literacies often do not 
appreciate the circumstances of children from ptxjr 
and/or culturally different families. For example, 
there may be no one at home with '.he Engli.sh .skills 



to help with homework, or families do not have 
telephones in order to call homework hotlines. W hile 
central office personnel may understand the im|x)r- 
tance of taniily literac-\-, local .sch(H)l people do not 
.seem to connect opponunities for higher literaq in 
tlie family to higher achievement by their students, in 
fact. liK-al .sch(H)l staff were suspicious of the nioti\a- 
tion of parents. One teacher in Dallas told a reporter 
.she was not sure whether the parents "don t know 
how to read English or don't want to;" a principal in 
Baltimore told the parents they should not come to 
schcx)l "jast to drink the coffee. . .and eat tJie 
Dani.sh. . ." The growing re.search base and under- 
standing about how to teach the nun-English .speaking 
(e.g., improve literaq- in the family language first or 
concurrently) was e\ident only in Ponland. 

• Parents often feel intimidated by the .sch(X)ls. 
stemming from their own pcx)r experiences. The 
m(xJes of parent contaas have not changed since they 
were in sch(x)l. No one reponed being visited at 
home by teachers, even though central office admin- 
istrators and communit>- activists indicated this strat- 
eg\' would help teachers as much as children. 

• The patterns of low-.self esteem and downward 
•spiral of accompli.shnient seem to be continuing in 
these families. Young children .stan out well; older 
children, especially Black males, are struggling e\en 
though the\- have strong personal suppon from their 
mothers. Many mothers do not like decisions being 
made about their children, but only those with the 
time and brarado to be very involved in the schools 
become pan of that deci.sionmaking process. 

• Even with all of these problems, the litetaq- 
behaviors in the homes seemed reinforced, e\en from 
tho.se who did not know English. The.se varied, but 
included enforcing a study peticxi before the chil- 
dren go out to play, telling .stories when the parent 
did not know how to read, reinforcing the impt)r- 
tance of reading and school, involving other children 
or other adults in helping the children when thev 
could not help themselves, reading to the children as 
best they could. 

• Except for Asian children, the children in these 
stories rarely are ex{X).sed to wider cultural/literacy 
influences bv tlieir families. The public library- is the 
most common "extra" experienced by them. Few- 
reading materials are pre.sent in the homes, although 
^^■ is a major literacy t(X)l. However, the mothers are 
tn ing— from tho.se studying for a GED, to Hmong 
mothers' insi.stence on keeping the oral traditions 
going, to a mother writing a personal journal in her 
third-floor .sanauar>' away from the turmoil down- 
stairs. In none of these effoas. however, are the\- 
receiving help for tfiem.selves from the schix)ls. 
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Rural Kentucky: 

Dreams Derailed by Poverty 



by Jamie Lucke, Lexington H0uIci-Leadcr 



i ^T^addy whips you." 

L/ A little boy is speaking to his mother. His 
words are pan taunt, pan straightfon\'ard observa- 
tion. They bring all her gcxxl intentions crashing 
down around their faded pink trailer along a din 
road in Eastern Kentucky'. 

The woman, who became a mother and sch(H)l 
dropout at 16, tries to do right by her children. She 
reads to them and tells them stories. Rumpektiltskin 
is one of their favorites. On the couch in their tiny 
kitchen-living r(X)m, there is a spiral bound noteb(X)k 
in which she has neatly drawn a colorful clown. 

She visits their school and dreams of getting a GED 
for herself Like women across the Kentucky moun- 
tains, she is determined her children will have a belter 
life than she had. 

But she is struggling against powerful (xlds in a 
culture tJiat batters its women and children if not 
always literalK, m almost every- other sense. 

This is a region short on medical care, jobs, decent 
housing and public transportation. The 27 counties 
that made up southeastern Kentuckv'^s Fifth Congres- 
sional Distrirt led the nation in the percentage of 
adults without a high schcx)l degree in the 1980s. 

Double-digit unemployment is common, and peo- 
ple are leaving the region in droves in search of 
work. Out-migration cost Appalachian Kentuck}' one 
of its two Congressional seats last year. As people 
continue to flee in search of jobs, those left behind 
will be even needier. 

Against this backdrop of hardship, the efforts of a 
lone woman such as Mary Allen, living in Floyd 
County, Ky., with her three children the lonely pink 
trailer, seem to shrink. 

It is the same stop, again and again 

When the women of Appalachian Kentucky- talk 
alK)ut the forces that derailed their own educations, 
the common threads are p<)vem\ violence, alcoholic 
parents, pregnancy, early marriage, apathetic educa- 
tors. 

Talking to these women underscores some of the 
problems faced by .schcK)Ls and parents. How can 
children learn to read and do math until their more 
urgent needs are met? Needs such as physical and 
emotional security, .self-esteem, even wearable 
ck)thes. 

Sexism is another common thread when these 
women talk alx)ut the forces that shaped their lives, 



though they do not use thiUi particular word They are 
more likely speak as doe.s Man Allen. Of her 
estranged husband, she say.s, smiling, "He wanted to 
keep me in the house . . . barefcx)t and pregnant. * 

' 1\e h)een down a hard road,' the 2S-year-old 
woman says, in a stunning bit of understatement. 
Her story is a textb(x)k study in why young gills 
become pregnant just to bring some affection and 
attention into their harsh lives. '! don't think it works 
out that way," she is quick to say. "At that age. you're 
taking on more than you can handle, but once wu re 
into it you have to handle it." 

She was one of 12 children of an alcoholic mother 
She has lost count of the foster homes in which she 
spent her childhcxxi, perhaps three or four. **! just 
didn't like schcK)l. It's probably different if you have 
parents at home encouraging you. . . !f I'd had a 
mother with me, I'd have stayed in sclux)l." 

She became involved with her husband-to-be when 
she was 13 or 14. By the time she was 16, she was 
married, a mother and a high schcx)l dropout. She 
has given binh four times; one baby died. 

'! can read gcxxl and stuff like that, and Tm prett>' 
gocxl in arithmetics. I never got into algebra. I'd like 
to get into a GED class/' Allen says. Her husband and 
the lack of child care kept her from enrolling. He 
wouldn't give me that rcx)m to breathe . . . It's like he 
didn't want me to go out of the house, even to see 
my family." 

Now he is gone and the youngest child is in kinder- 
garten. But she is still not enrolled. "If I can get my 
GED, nothing's going to .stop me. I'm going to go 
simighl through. Because I want to show my kids 
schcx)l is important — " 

Her life and early marriage "ain't been bad," .she 
says. "It could have been a lot bener. . . . I wouldn't 
change it. I love my kids. I haven't always done the 
lx.*si for my kids, but I've been there for them and 1 
do love them. I'd have been tickled to death to have 
had that." 

As she strug>?les to raise her family, Allen relies 
almost entirely on maternal love to guide her. Obvi- 
ously, her own experience provides few positive 
models. She is not in any programs that leach parent- 
ing skills. At the time of the interview, .she lacked 
transportation; her estranged husband fiad bor- 
rowed her car. Her children were clean and attractive. 
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The\' played with a small fleet of toy trucks and a 
grimy baby doll in a toy carnage, bui no b(X>k^ wt.e 
visible in the living r(K)m. 

Lcx)king back on iheir own schooling, many Appa- 
lachian women fondly remember a single teacher. 
This is usually someone who tcK)k a special interest 
in ihem and seemed to care. On the whole, however, 
they recall school as a place where they might as well 
have been invisible. Many women in their 20s and 
30s have vivid memories of coming to school hungiy 
and in shabby clothes tliat shamed ihem. The)- sav 
teachers and principals were more than willing to 
write oft the raggedy, p(X)r children. 

**I felt like . . . ihej- were putting more of an effort 
into the richer kids," Allen says Her children attend 
her old elemeniar\* school. She thinks the school is 
doing a much better job now. The teachers and 
principal are easy to talk to and seem to care, she 
says. The school is brighter and more cheerful than 
when she was there. The playground has new 
equipment. 

Grit over Grime 

Barbara Moore, 36, brings a different, more critical, 
perspeaive of her daugliters' schools, also in Floyd 
County, Ky. The death of her husband five years ago 
pushed her daughters from the middle class onto 
the free lunch rolls. She detects a difference in the 
attitude of teachers and the principal toward her and 
her children. She suspects other single mothers and 
their children suffer similarly. "The children are just 
not given the respea that my older child experi- 
enced," she says. "I was a single-parented child, too, 
and the>' treated me different/' Home was a "hole in 
the holler in Knolt Count)'." She dropped out of 
school at age 17 after she became pregnant and got 
married. Her mother, who had never been encoura* 
ging. condemned her; "Emotionally, it left a scar on 
me." 

She knev\' notliing about birth control. "Are you 
kidding? I didn't hardly know at the time what was 
getting me pregnant." 

She earned a GED in 1979 even though her 
"mother and husband just fought me all the way." 
Interviewed at Prestonsburg Communitx* College 
where she is a student, she also is living pr(X)f that 
families are not doomed to repeat the past. 

Her daughters regularly make the academic honor 
roll. She has insisted on an open, honest relatioaship 
with them. "I told them from age five, you have to be 
close and tell me evervthing." As s:x)n as the oldest 
became sexually aaive, she arranged for her to get 
birth control pills: "I told her about mom's mistakes. 
She doesn't want to face what mom faced " The 



daughter is a pre med student at the Universitv of 
lx)uisville, working her wa\' through college. 

M(X)re credits television talk shows ("television 
wxs my thing," she says) with teaching her to build 
up her children's self confidence and to read to them. 
"I had such bad self esteem when I was growing up. 
People didn t care much for me so why should I care 
for me? ... I failed most of whatever I t(X)k in sch(H)l/* 
she recalls. She wanted her children ' to be more than 
I was," so she helped them at home "I read to them 
and then they read to me. ... I'm » <\on{ have to 
read to these children anymore. Ii was a chore, she 
says with a laugh. "Anyone .says the^ - k)\' reading to 
tlieir children haven't got them gro. up." 

M(K)re and a number of other women express con* 
tradiaon* feelings toward their own sch(X)ls. They 
recognize circumstances bev'ond the sch(X)rs control 
rendered them ill-prepared to learn as children. At 
the same time, the>' say that e\'en a little attention 
would have let ihem blossom. 

"I don't think there was much the sch(X)l could 
have done," Moore says. "Probably to take more 
interest in the underprivileged children. We knevv' we 
were underprivileged. Children like myself didn't 
have the best of clothing or enough fcxKi. We were 
on free lunch. When you go to schcx)l like that, your 
self esteem goes down. There is a difference, and the 
teachers and the principals think, These children 
are not going to make it anyway. So let's give the other 
ones the time because ihe>' can make it,' And that's 
pitiful." 

She fears her children will suffer some of the same 
indignities, despite her efforts at home. "Last year 
my middle child in the eighth grade got a whipping. 
It was the first time the child had ever been in trouble 
... It had a devastating effea on her. She has never 
had a good feeling toward sch(X)l since then. I don't 
think she'll ever get over it.'^ Moore, who says she 
recently tested at the 12th grade level in reading, 
plans to apply for nursing school in Prestonsburg. If 
she is not admitted, "I probably will end up moving 
to Louisville (200 miles to the west) to finish my 
education because I've come too far to quit." 

Becky Lawson, 29, of Jackson County, Ky , struggles 
to break out of the patterns of her past. She grew up 
din poor, one of eight children. Her father brutally 
beat her mother. 

"Mommy said: 'Go to school and get an education 
S(3 you can get out of here.' I couldn't concentrat 
I was thinking, 'Is my mother getting her head basi ed 
thrnugh a wall?' When you can hear his voice or hear 
him ramming her head through the wall, you can't go 
to sch(X3l and learn." 

Lawson's mother was 13 and her father 16 when 
ihey married. Like many Appalachians, the\' left the 
hills and moved to the lush, affluent Bluegrass counm- 
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around Lexington. Her father gol a job on a horse 
farm. He was bringing home $93 a week in 19'^6 to 
feed, clothe and housj the remaining six children. 

Lawson svent to sch(K)l in Lexington, where slie 
dropped out of r" -: of the state's best high .schools, 
"l never failed a ^^ar, and I never did any work, she 
.says. "To me, you exi.sted. that's all you done. It didn't 
matter lo them (leaci ,i wliether I got an education 
or not. It didn't make » ' '^difference to them, and 
it didn't make a bit of uiiYerence to me either, " she 
says. 

1 could have did real gcxxl if the\ 'd paid attention. 
If they'd of come up one time and been real nice 
and said, There's a reason you re not doing your 
work, and I'd like to know what it is/ " she l)elieves. 

But except for her high school biolog\' teacher, no 
one showed any interer.t. The one time she talked to 
a couaselor about her suicidal impulses, her mother 
was called and told ever>thing she had said. 

Learning to Not Quit 

Lawson dropped out and went to work in a cawash. 
Two marriages and two children later, she is living 
in the hills her parents left and working toward her 
GED. Why? Becau.se her 10-year-old daughter 
announced one day she planned to quit sch(x)l. "If 
I've quit, how can I tell her she can't," asks lawson. 

She believes. "I'm gcxxl at evenlhing but this math. 
All 1 had was basic math." She studies in an adult 
education clasps at her child's elemeniar>' school. She 
took a break from her math work to talk about her 
life. She knows her childhood experiences have 
affeaed the way she deals with her children: "1 catch 
my.self screaming at my kids. It's hard to keep from 
doing the same things to them that I went through. 
It's easier to reach over and smack them than say, 
'You're not to do that: go to your r(X)m.' " 

She credits her second hu.sband with helping her 
work on controlling her temper. If he w^re not there 
to stop her, she .says she probably would hit them. 
"I've always heard you do what's done to you," she 
.says. Lawson is determined not to let that happen in 
her family. And she is just as passionate about her 
neighbors' children. In Jackson Couni\'. "'O percent of 
the children qualih' for free lunches. More than one- 
half of them never graduate from high school. P!eni\- 
of kids need help, 1-awson .says, even those who 'live 
ill brick hou.ses and have medical cards." There are 
children who 'wear the same clothes evenday. and 
most of the time that s the same underclothes." .she 
says. They may be "malnouri.shed, or if not malnour- 
ished. hungr>'. and their teeth are hurting." 

Uwson is sure that "if that Md don't have somelxxJy 
that cares a little bit . . . that kid is not going to sit 



down and learn. " But there are not manv to support 
the children. Almost four out of ten vsomen who 
gave birth in Floyd Couni>* in 1989 had less than a 
high sch(X)l education. The percentage was even 
higher in Jackson Couni> . where almosi one-half of 
the new mothers had less than a high scIkk)! educa- 
tion. There are counties in the region with even 
higher percentages of mothers who are dropouts 
Their children's prospects are bleak indeed, given the 
near perfea correlation between a mother s educa- 
tion and a child's educational attainment. Like Uwson. 
many Appalachian women say one of the most pow- 
erful incentives to pursue their GEO is to provide 
their children with a better role model. 

There also is an economic incentive. "You can t 
c*\'en get a department store job without your GHI) 
or dipk)ma," says Sharon Tliacker. who is studying to 
lake the high school equivalent" exam. "I finally 
taught on to algebra. " she says. 'Those numbers and 
letters scared me to death for a while." She says she 
"loved school, I wouldn't mind being in .scIuvjI 
todiy," Sharon says. "It seems like nothing was the 
same anymore (after she dropped out.) Things like 
that change you." 

Nonetheless, two of her three daughters dropped 
out of high school. "I said, I wish you'd go on. Ux.^k 
at Mom because Mom's stuck ' " But her pleas fell on 
unreceptive ears. 'The\''re going to do what they're 
going to do. No matter what Mom says, they'll .say. 
'Mom, you didn't finish.' The oldest one says 'Mom, 
I'm proud to be in your shoes.' " Thacker was inter- 
viewed in Floyd Count}' at the shelter for battered 
women where she is living. 

The word "intimidation ' often comes up when 
under-educated won^en talk about dealing with their 
children's schools. This intimidation works both 
ways. 

Phyllis Sparks. 34, the mother jf a fifth-grader at 
rural Sand Gap Elementary' Schwl in Jackso.i 
Courr\\ Ky., always had unpleasant experiences when 
.she talked with teachers about her bright but difficult 
son. "You were just a nob<xly and ihe\' were all of it, ' 
she .says. 'When I came tlirough that (sch(X)l) door 
I didn't want to talk; I wanted to get physical. If they 
whipped him, I wanted to give them the .same." 

Her attitude reversed after she became involved in 
the school's family resources center, established as 
part of Kentucky' s ambitious education reform pack- 
age in 1990. The centers are suppo.sed to help fami- 
lies find help not normally available through schcK)ls 
and to link sch(X)ls and families. Now. Sparks partici- 
pates with teachers in discipline decisions about her 
son. As a volunteer in the school, she has developed 
a greater appreciation for teachers: ' Before I thought 
they just sat behind a desk and drawed a check." 
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New Mothers, Old Patterns 

Even t(>da\. girls in Exstcni Kentucky leave sch(H)l 
before their 16th binhdivs to have babies, Kentuck>- 
law requires all students to stay in sch(H)l Ui least until 
they are 16, and the legislature is expeaed to raise 
the mandator}' attendance age to 18 But tJie law 
makes an exception for mothers under 16. 

in Floyd a)unt>', the rate of births among IS to ig- 
\'ear old women is higher than the national rate (68 
live births per 1,000 women in this age group versus 
S3.6 per 1,000 nationally.) And some Eastern Ken- 
tudvT counties have much higher teenage birth rates 
than Floyd a)unty. Bu^ child care is provided at only 
one of the counl> 's hve public high schcx)ls 

*'A number of kids fall through, and they're forgot- 
ten about, " says Marl>' Green, a counselor at the 
David Sch(X)l, a prixately funded alternative schcK)l 
for dropouts. "That s what makes our kids unique. 
Then- don t allow themselves to be forgotten about." 
The David Sch(K)l, with 72 students in the eighth 
through 12th grades, occupies a draft)- coal camr 
commissar}' heated (sometimes) by a temperamen- 



tal ftjrnace. The schcx)l is raising money for a ne^v 
building and hopes to expand to 100 students. But 
the ratio of students t(i teachers will remain lO-to-l 
or less Green describes the David students as resil- 
ient and sur\ivors. But he says they are often branded 
as no-accx)unt failures outside scIkkjI. Life ofters 
these youngsters few breaks. 

But for someone like Jennie Adkins, a student at 
the David School, the cxicls seem even longer. She 
is r, battling a host of emotional demons and tr\ing 
to be a decent mother to a sickly ft)ur.month-old 
daughter. 

Jennie is overweight. She speaks .softly and slowlv. 
Her young face wears an expression of permanent 
sadness. She was expelled from her high schcK)! in 
part for fighting with another girl After the fight at 
a fast fcKKl restaurant, some tables had to be replaced, 
she says. 

She and her daughter live with her mother and 
stepfather and two little boys. One of the boys 
belongs to hf^r sister, who left sch(H)l in the eighth 
grade and had her first child when she was U. The 



Carla's Day 



Caria Allen rises at S:30 a.m. 
She readies three children (ages 6, and 9) to 
catch the school bas at 6:30. Then .she dresses her 
four-year-old. The children's unemployed father, 
who is ncH living with the family, usually picks up 
the youngest and cares for him during the day. 
She drives 40 miles to Hresioasburj? Q>mmunit>' 
College, hoping her old car makes it over the 
mountain roads. 
She studies when she is ncx in class. 
By H p.m., she is home and it is time to C(x)k 
.supper. She goes to the Laundromat everv' other 
night. Between loads, she helps the childi'en with 
tlieir homework. She gets tfie children «nto bed by 
8 or 9. At midnight, she sleeps. 

IX)es she ha 'e time to read to them? "It don't 
seem like I do," she sighs. "Maybe on 

wwkends " 

**>X'e read Dr. Seuss lxK)ks til the\' wore out. " 
Sometimes the little girl clamors for attentk)n 
and wants to he held while CarIa is busy in the 
kitchen. So she lets her stand on a chair "so she 
can see * her ccx)k 

The children play sch(K)l. The nine-year-old is 
the tcmcher. 

"The two oldest (boys) spit and cuss. 1 caught 
tliem smoking. 1 can t do nothing with 



them," Allen says. One had problems in school. 
"He was messing on him.seir" A teach-r for 
homebound children came to the house for a 
while to teach him. 

Allen goes to their .schcK)l "constantly to argue 
with the principals and teachers. 1 was talked 
do'.vn to like I was stupid, didn't have no 
sense. . . Some teach'/. . are like thai," she says. 
•There are a lu 'J teachers who (aren't) that 
way " 

Nov,', 26 M-: dropped out of high sch^x)! 
when she -ry pregnant. She wears her long 
red hair pulled back. Her green eyes gk)w. and 
her freckled face is .scrubbed clean. Her battered 
hands tell of hard work. Her nails are chewed to 
the quick. 

A tutor from the Christian Appalachi > Project, 
a volunteer agency, cume to her house and 
helped her get ready for the GED. She first came 
into coiitaa with the private agency when she 
needed help paying a bill. 'Mt's kind of like, if 
they're going to [lelp you, you ought lO do 
something to help yourself.'* it t(X)k her two 
months to get the GED. Now she's a student at 
the communit>' college. "I'm going to tr\' to get a 
degree in scxial work." 
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sister is 20 now and has been married three times. 
Her mother adopted the other child 

Jennie and her daughter, Bonnie Leona Lynn 
Adkins. sliare a bednxim ' 1 m up and down all 
night" with the baby, she says. Her mother takes care 
of the infant when Jennie is at school. Jennie recently 
missed a week of classes while the baby was in the 
.lospital with a kidney infection. '1 stayed there da\ 
and night." 

For Jennie, home is 'ever\'body arguing . . . it gets 
my ner\'es stirred up . . . Lord, 1 feel like 1 could kill 
someone. . . . "The last time I got mad, 1 tcxik ra/or 
blades and sliced my wrists." After the suicide 
attempt, a psychiatrist at the UkuI mental health 
agency prescribed a number of drugs "to keep my 
nerves down/' She has been pregnant m-ice; the first 
pregnane)' when she was 16 ended in a miscarriage. 
After delivering her daughter a year later, Jennie 
received the Norplant contraceptive implant. Jen- 
nie's mother, 43, also is a dropout. She left sch(X)l 
when she became pregnant. 

After Bonnie was born. "Mom said. 'Well, you have 
to quit school and take care of your baby.' 1 said. 'No. 
find me a baby sitter or something.' Ever since I was 
little, I wanted to be a nurse." 

Jennie says her advice to other girls her age would 
be: "Finish school before you get pregnant, and if 
you do get pregnant, hnish schcH)l and tr>' to make 
something of yourself." Asked what she would do 
for young girls if she controlled the government's 
purse strings, she says: "I'd give them Norplants until 
they turned (old) enough to have kids. "As for young 
mothers. "I'd tr>' to hnd them a home and give them 
more mone^' to help them out." Jennie and her baby 
receive $168 a month in welfare and $98 in fcxKl 
stamps. "You can't move out of the house on that." 

While Jennie's advice reflects a certain wisdom, she 
clearly is a troubled child. "Wlien I get mad. I go to 
the bedrcK)m and sit and hold on to my teddy bear." 
she say.s. *'Ever>'one says. 'bo\' oh boy. what a 
rnommy— holding on to baby dolls.' I've colleaed 
liaby dolls all my life. I even have a ^lass baby doll that 
was grandma s." Jennie said she tcx^k her grandmoth- 
er s baby doll to a pawn sliop once and found out it 
was wonh $3S() She says .she would never sell it; she 
wants her daughter to have it. It is an honcirable and 
natural instinct for a mother: to pass along something 
meaningful to her child Hut in the hills of Appala- 
chia. a young motlier must struggle to pass alojig even 
sometliing as fragile as a gla.ss doll. 

{IkrcMUader librarian Kohin Luger contributed 
to this article.) 



Tips for Reporters 

Linding people with losv liierao. levels is easv in 
Appalachian Kentucky. The state usually leads tlie 
nation in nn)st measures of under-educated adults It 
is considerably harder to hnd people willing to talk 
about their educational experiences or ask )'o\\ into 
iheir homes. Without obser\'ing families at ln)me 
i)ver a U)ng period time, I think it will be diflicult 
to gauge how much time is spent witli children on 
reading and other schcK)l related activities. 

Apan from that, I was impressed by how open, 
articulate and thoughtful these wi)meti were. I 
started at an elementar>- .schcK)l in a ver>' pixir. rural 
count) . I chose this schix)l because I wanted to do 
a stor\' about its family resources center. The center 
runs a "family reading" class and other activities t(i 
involve parents in the schcxil. I talked to abcjut a 
dozen women in group settings over the course of 
a d;iy. I sat down and did an in-depth inter\'iew with 
one woman in a GED class. 

Moving deeper into the coal fields. 1 called the 
c(K)rdinator of a program for adult women, so-called 
"non-traditional" students, at Prestonsburg Comniu- 
nit\' College, a two-year-school that also offers pre- 
college courses and adult education. 

She intrcxiuced me to the women in the "single 
parents lounge," where I ensconced myself, doing 
long inter\'ievs's with three women, shorter inter\'iews 
with three or four more and just listening to even'- 
one who came through. 

These were motivated women, most of whom 
already had earned GEDs and enrolled in college. 
One of them called her sister-in-law. and that's hc^w 
1 got invited intci a home, for a few hours anway. 

Tlie next day 1 planned to go to a rural element.ir\' 
schcxil. where I hoped to find women not in educa- 
tional programs. But it snowed, and ' jhcxjl was can- 
celled. 

So I ended up at a shelter for battered w^omen. I 
did long inter\'iews with two women, both high 
schixjl dropouts who had not earned GEDs. Both said 
they wanted to get into a GEI) program. 

Seeking teenagers with babies, I turned to the 
David Schcx)!, an alternative high schcx)l Not all the 
women I inter\'iewed were }xx)r and two canie from 
homes in which their parents had some coUege. But 
most came from families with low educational attain- 
ment Almost ever>'()ne I talked to mentioned that 
family is a powerful predictor. Thev were acuteh' 
aware of how hard it would be to break from the 
patterns of their past. 
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Trying to Break the Chain 

by Herb Frazier, Om'leston Post atid Cowiei' 



Before she was 21, Cheni House quit high sch(x)l. 
had a baby, went on welfare, had two more babies 
and married an abusive man. She grew up to be all 
her parents wanted her to become. 

"There was not a lot of love in our home/' says 
House, 27, divorced, unemployed and raising three 
children in a small epariment near Charleston, S C. 
"My father was an alcoholic. He would drink and 
beat my mama. My parents never really encouraged 
me and my sisters to suy in school. They said *Do 
what you want to do. It is your decision. You will have 
to live with it/ " 

The choices House made as a teenager means she 
does not have a high school diploma, she reads and 
comprehends on the fifth-grade level and she cannot 
get a job doing more than mopping fl(X)rs and serv- 
ing fast food. 

She is one of about 70,000 people, 20% of the adult 
population in the Charleston area, who have mar- 
ginal literaa' skills. They are caught in a complic^ated 
trap of circumstances that make it difficult for them 
to read to their children, find a good job or break 
free from a axle of povert}'. 

House wants her children, especially her daugh- 
ters, to avoid the mistakes she has made. She dreams 
of owning a house, finding a job and getting off wel- 
fare: **! can sur\ive. But 1 don't have a good enough 
education yet to do the things 1 really want to do. 1 
want to make things better, instead of just get by." 

CherN-l Dearice Jones House is the third oldest of 
four girls raised in a Nav\' family that moved fre- 
quently "We have seen a lot of things and a lot of 
sights traveling around the countrN*, from California 
to Long Island. We even lived in Japan for a while/' 
she says. 

She fondly remembers a trip to Disneyland and the 
summer she and her sisters dug up a dinos."ur bone 
in the California de.sert. Those are the few happy 
memories of living with parents who fought con- 
stantly and seemed not to care about their children's 
future. "Maybe they were tcK) involved in working 
to haw time to take an interest in what we wanted to 
do." she says. 

Houses mother never read to her children. U it 
hud not been for her elementar, school teachers, 
House says she would never have staned to read. But 
higli sduK)l teachers, she believes, did not challenge 



her. After her father, a Na\y enlisted man, divorced 
her mother, the family moved to a government- 
funded housing project in Norfolk, Va. At Grandy High 
Sch(X)l in Norfolk teachers "encouraged us to study 
and have fun. They gave me one-on-one help. But if 
we did not want to do the work, no one made us do 
it." 

Although she was in a reading class for students 
with learning disabilities, she did well in math. "Math 
fascinated me. 1 hr.ve always been curious about num- 
bers. I was on grade-level with math. But 1 was in 
the slow class, the LD class, for reading. 1 got bored 
doing the same thing over and over again, so 1 lost 
interest, if I was challenged, if they had put me in the 
class with regular kids, I think I would have finished 
high school," House says. 

Her interest in school declined fijrrher after her 
older sister, Tonya, introduced her to Bennie House, 
a 21-year-old sailor Chen^l Jones was 14 and in the 
ninth grade when she met Bennie. Because her 
mother was at work most of the time, "we ran wild 
and did whatever we wanted to. Bennie was my fiist 
love. Two years later, I was pregnant with Jamil." 

After Jamil was born in November 1981, House 
dropped out of school in the 11th grade, got on 
welfare and stayed home to care for her son. "Bennie 
did not want to support the baby. But the Na\y t(x)k 
mone)' out of his pay for child suppon. 1 also got 
welfare. My mom was working, i was getting alx^ut 
$160 a month in AFDC and another $170 a month in 
food stamps. My other sister, Angie, got pregnant 
when she was 18, so we had a house full of babies." 

Following Jamil's birth. House said she stopped 
dating his father "because Bennie was seeing 
another woman. But for the sake of Jamil, we got ba,k 
together." Two more children came from this rela- 
tionship. Coco in 1983 and Dominique in 1985. The 
coi'ple married after Dominique's binh. 

"It was nice," she remembers. "I was happy, 1 spent 
most of the time with the kids. He was tcx) busy 
going to sea. >X1iile he was gone, the pressure was on 
me to do e\'erything. If something broke, 1 fixed it. 
A lot is expected of a Na\T wife." 

Their marriage later became troubled. The\' fought. 
"He would choke me and one time he smashed a 
glass in my face," she says. "I stayed with him ... 1 
hung on to him when I could have gone on with my 
life. 1 regret that" 
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Bennie Jones was transferred in August 1989 to the 
naval base in Charleston. That November, h. aban- 
doned the family. 

They were divorced in .Ianuar\ . It is now up to her, 
in topical NaNT wife fashion, to be mother, father and 
teacher to three energetic children who compete for 
her attention during the hour she sets aside daily for 
homework. House demands that the children do 
schcx)l work before they eat a snack and play outside. 

**Mama« Mama I don't want a) do this cause it is 
hard," Dominique says coyly, waving a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of math homework over her head. "I 
don't know how much nine plus three is." Domini- 
que thought for a moment, got some help from her 
sister Coco, then says, "I know, I know. It is 12." 

Dominique, 6, is an inquisitive child who takes her 
toys apart to see how the\ >*ork. "One time she t(X)k 
the waterbed apart and it flooded the bedroom," her 
mother says. 

Dominique, a first grader, is not doing well with 
reading. House has written words on cards and uses 
them daily to help her. "Stop/' says Dominique, pro- 
nouncing the word on a flash card and saying each 
letter. She sat on the fl(X)r surrounded by small white 
cards with a word printed on thern in green letters. 
Her mother told her to lake some of the cards and 
arrange them to make a sentence. She laid three 
cards end to end "1 can't stop," she says, reading the 
sentence she formed with the cards. 

Coco, 8, is in the second grade. Unlike her younger 
sister, she is an excellent reader, her mother says. 
Although Coco's teacher is supportive, House was not 
satisfied with her progress. She decided last summer 
to keep Coco in the second grade. 

"CcKo could not write in cursive, and her spelling 
was not that good. 1 felt she did not know enough 
to go on to the third grade. It was a hard decision to 
make, but I knir^' she did not know as much as those 
other kids. I think I know what the>* should and 
shouldn t be doing. I am going to stay on their backs 
until they do it." House says firmly. C(x:o agrees with 
her mother's decision to hold her back. "I wasn't 
happy last year. I am happy now. I am leariiing." 

C(K'o and Dominique are adjusting to not having 
their father at home. Jamil, a 10-year-old third grader, 
is suffering the most from the breakup of the family. 
"He would steal things out of tJie house and get into 
fights at schcx)l with other kids who teased him and 
call him Big Man* because he is two years behind in 
schcx)l and bigger than nher children in his class," 
says House. "He needs hi.^ daddy. He is learning that 
his daddy is not going to be around that much." 

But Jamil is improving and is an excellent reader, 
according to his mother. A shy boy, he sat close to 



his mother on the sofa during an inier\*iew He likes 
math. "But I don't like English. It is Ixjring. * 

i\ithc>ugh the\ are young, the children quickh" 
ans-wer when asked what they want to do when they 
grow up. Jamil wants to join the Army and drive a tank 
"because it KK)ks like fijn. * 

"I want to be a doctor.'* Dominique says. 

Holding back laughter. Jamil says, "Coco want to 
work at McDonalds." 

They all laugh, except Ccxro. She runs to where he 
is sitting on the sofa, jumps in his lap and puis her 
face near his» saying, "No! No! I want to be in the 
militars'. I want to fly a plane." 

The study pericxl is often interrupted with banter 
between the children. House also can be plaNful. She 
teases Jamil about a Valentine card he wants to give 
to a girl at sch(X)l. But she quickly becomes stern to 
keep the children focused on their work She threat- 
ens to send Dominique to her rcx)m if she does not 
concentrate. Her interaction with her children is 
designed to keep peace in ilie home. 

Trying To Read 

House reads to her children daily. "I read Dr. Seuss, 
the newspaper and bcx)ks we get from the librars'. 
Eul, I am limited to what I can do. Si)metimes I don't 
k.Mow the words and we trs* to sound them out 
together. It is frustrating," she says. "The kids don i 
really say an\thing because I have limitations. At least 
the\' know I am trying." 

She believes she has a gcxxl relationship with 
teachers and staff at A.C. CcKkran ifilrrmentarN' where 
her children attend school. She attentis schocJ func- 
tions and visits frequently to get reports on their 
progress, especially Jamil s. 'I've gone to that schcx)! 
so many times now they all kiicw me. The school is 
giving me good reports." 

She does not have faith, however, in aK teachers. 
Some, she says, do not care. "Kids now ar:^n't learn- 
ing as much it seems. Dominique's teacher still dcxis 
not take as much time out for her, and Dominique 
is frustrated. She just gives her a picxe of paper and 
tells her to do the work," she says. 

House is trs'ing to do all of the things her mother 
did not do for her. "I encourage them to go to schcx)l 
and do what they are suppose lo do. I tell them, you 
have to go through schcx)l to get through life. They 
are doing the best they can." 

House is also tn ing to better herself. Last Septem- 
ber, she enrolled in a l(Kal liierao' program that 
meets three days a week from the morning to early 
afternoon. House is one of 2S adults enrollec* n the 
Basic Enhancement of Skills and Talent (BEST) pro- 
gram thai helps adults do tiore than improve their 
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reading skills, says Carol Ward, president of the Tri- 
dent Literaq' AsscKiation. 

One hundred \'ears ago in tl)e South, it was thought 
that only the elite needed to know how to r ead. >X ard 
says. "We see some of that attitude remaining, but we 
are becoming a more sophisticated society* as low- 
skilled jobs go to foreign countries * 

House is a victim of that legaq', and some business- 
people believe she, and people like her, are !az>' and 
only want public assistance, Ward says. "But you can- 
not expjct someone who has only seen poverty' and 
illiteraq- to get out of that qcle. To expect that in 
general is just ignorance on our pan. 1 feel a social 
and moral responsibilit>' to help, but not only with a 
hand out but with a hand up." 

The BEST program, begun in May 1991, goes 
beyond literaq' skills. Instructors teach students world 
processing and life skills and talk about anything stu- 
dents are interested in, from AIDS and drug abuse 
to cosmetology school. Students meet for 12 hours 
each week for three months. The\' can repeat the 
program as many times as they like. 

BEST is funded through private donations and the 
Trident United Way, serving Charleston, Berkeley 
and Dorchester counties. House and mo.st of the other 
students were referred to BEST through the South 
Carolina Depanment of Social Services' work support 
program. 

House is a gCKxi student and veiy aniculate. Ward 
.says: "She speaks so beautifully; she sparkles and 
projects." 

House wants to earn a GED soon and tr\' to get into 
college to *'tr\' to do what I want to do for once in 
my life. I want to be a computer programmer." She 
plans to enroll this fall in Tri.ient Technical College, 
one of South Carolina's 16 tech^-^ical schools created 
to help the state prcxiuce better trained workers and 
attract industr\\ "I want to go to Triclent to get a 
degree to have it lake me as far as I cm go. That is 
my dream. But mcxstly, 1 want to read." 

Not having a high schcx)l diploma "mikes it real 
hard to hnd a job," House says Often when she gcxis 
on a job inter\'iew and tells prospeaive empk)yers 
she is a high schcx)! dropout and cannot read well, 
she gets turned away, >X1ien she does find a job, "they 
want you to work at night. 1 want to be home with 
the children at night " 

She is confident that she will earn a GED and hnd 
a gcxxl job. But research suggests she and other 
Black women stand more of a chance of being in the 
ranks of the p(X)r and underclass. 

"It is working-class females and Blacks of both 
.sexes who are confronted with the greatest difficult- 
ies in entering the labor market." according to Sharon 
Nelson-LeGall of the Universit\' of Pittsburgh. 



VCIiite women and Black people are mo.st " subject 
to low pay, pcx)r working conditions and little 
opponunit}' for advancement. It stands to reason that 
Black females face such conditions disproponion- 
aiely," Nelson-LeGall told a meeting of the Educa- 
tional Te.sting Senice last fall. SchcK)ling does not 
have the .same economic payoff for Black women as 
it does for men and women of other races, she said. 

House and her children live in a two-bedroom 
apartment in a tiny complex north of historic 
Charleston. Their neighborhood sits behind a .strip of 
car lots, re.staurants and gas stations. It is a clo.se-knii 
neighborhcx)d, she .says, where on the weekends fam- 
ilies come together to cook crabs and oysters. She 
is not worried that drugs and violence have invaded 
the complex. "1 am not worried about my kids being 
in a bad neighborhood," she says. "There is no drug 
problem here. The only problem is the landlord 
don't keep the place up. But it is a good neighbor- 
hotxi." 

House has a monthly income of $829. She gets $S00 
a month in child suppon from the children's father. 
She also receives $292 in food stamps but only $37 
in AFDC payments. Bennie House will be discharged 
from the Na\y m four years, but not from the re.sponsi- 
bilily of supponing his children, Hou.se say.s. "I can't 
show him no slack or no merq. He's got three kids 
to feed, and I am going to hold that over his head. 
He knows w^hat will happen if he does not pay." 

Her former hasband, she explains, did not show 
her any consideration when she was a high school 
student. "All he wanted me to do was be with him. 
He did not encourage me to finish sch(x)l," she says. 
"The school also was not ideal. 1 used to feel down 
on my.self I wish 1 had gone to school where I could 
have felt gcxxi about myself and what I wanted to do." 

VClien she was 14, "1 had dreams that 1 would finish 
high school and go to collegt It was never in my 
mind that I would have three kids before I got mar- 
ried. I tr\^ to encourage my daughters to stay in 
school and when they are old enough I will explain 
to them about men and birth control so they don't 
have to think the\' got to depend on a man. They can 
depend on themselves, if the)' finish school." 

Tips for Reporters 

Editors .sometimes ask reporters to do the impo.ssi- 
ble and find that unique person through whom a 
.stor\' can told to make it believable. With that in 
mind, it did not appear that a seemingly routine 
assignment to profile a single mother who has low 
literaq' skills would be that difficult. But it was. 

It was not difficult to conduct the inter\'iew or write 
the profile. The tough part was finding people will- 
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ing to allcnv me lo invade their privao' and to tell me 
their ston*. 

Obviously, not even* adult wants to admit he or 
she. because of circumstances sometimes beyond 
their control, failed to get an education and cannot 
read well. And, it is even more painful for them to 
admit it in the presence of their chil*^ .i. 

There were two false starts b: aiding tlie cou- 
rageous woman who opene. ;rt and home 
for this chronicle of the mi: . has made and 
plans she has for reaifs'ing h 

To do a stor\' like this, give yourself additional time 
because some people may get cold feet at the last 
moment and back out. YoMr best sources of finding 
people with low litera Is are state and count)' 



S(Kial ser\'ice agencies and continuing education and 
literaa programs. 

Avoid sa\ ing you are l(K>king for people *'wht) can't 
read." That shows insensiti\'it>' and it will immedi- 
ately turn people oft* ^'ou should carefully explain 
what kind of ston- you want to write and what impact 
you hope it will make on increasing the awareness of 
illiterac>' among the public and polic>'makers. 

Do not be surprised that people who cannot fully 
comprehend what they read or who cannot read at 
all are able to aniculate their feelings. Cheni Ht)use 
communicates well orally. I was concerned that 
someone reading her quotes might think 1 made them 
up, Bui 1 did not. So. do not assume that it would be 
like "pulling teeth" to inteniew a person with low 
lileran' skills. 
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Baltimore, Md.: 

Aching To Do Better 

bv Gelareh Asayesh 



The second quarter report cards start trickling out 
on a sunny first week of Februar\', flimsy pink 
slips full of ominous codes and fine print. In Berna- 
dette Green s lhird-stor\' r(X)m overlcK)king ihie fire 
escape and ttie tarred rcx)f of tfie rowhiouse next 
d(X)r, Cfiuckie, 15, is silently unhappy. He knows what 
to expect. "1 think I'm on the border now," he says, 
his tall frame folded on an edge of the bed next to 
his little sister, Cr>'stal, and h.s mother, Bernadette. 
"I failed some of my exams, and that probably brought 
my grades down." 

Chuckie is in 10th grade at Baltimore Cil\' College, 
one of a handful of academically exclusive public 
sch(X)ls in Baltimore. Getting accepted at Cil\' was an 
achievement. He is competing with students who 
live in big Viaorian homes in privileged Roland Park, 
not in one r(K)m in a decaying row house in Harlem 
Park, paid for out of Bernadette s monthly welfare 
check. 

Downstairs the dim living room fills with cigarette 
smoke and visitors most ever\' evening as the after- 
n(X)n soap operas give way to prime time shows. 
Bernadette and her mother are the tenants, but the 
house is a gathering place for other family members 
who lose jobs and housing. Roaches skitter on the 
walls and men s voices are frequently raised in anger. 
Often, the police have to be called to end a quarrel. 

The third fkx)r nx^m is clean and quiet, brightly 
painted in blue and orange by the children's father, 
an industrial painter. Bernadette has decorated the 
walls with pictures of cart(X)n characters. Crystals 
art work, and pictures of the Rev. Martin Luther King, 
jr. The rcx)m is overflowing with belongings, stacked 
in corners and on the single bed where Chuckie 
sleeps. The only open space is created by the narrow 
full-.size bed where Bernadette sleeps with Cr\stal. In 
one corner next to the T\\ green plants, a couple of 
tangerines, soap in a dish and a row of clean wash 
cloifis line the witidow sill. The casement is open to 
allow the mild winter air to drift into the rcxm Berna- 
dette has taken down the curtains to wash them. A 
neatly folded pile of jeans, freshly pressed, sius atop 
Crystal s dictionar\-. The roses on tlie pillow cases 
are faded with frequent washing. This r(X)m is a 
haven, but for Chuckie, struggling with English and 
algebra and world histor\', it is not enough. 

Someone from Cit/ called the house yesterday. The 
machine came on, and somehow the message got 



cut off. All Bernadette knows is that they were calling 
"about something important to Chuckle's future " 
The words are ominous, but rather than call the 
school, Bernadette asked Chuckie to check it out. 
Now, Chuckie tells her the phone call was about liis 
report card, "You were supposed to come pick it 
up," he says. Instead, Chuckie will get it tomorrow, 
Bernadette s desire to avoid the school is a tacit fact 
between mother and son. 

Bernadette hates going to City. A visit to the school 
brings out all her simmering insecurities, about the 
way she talks, the way she writes. At 36. she has never 
made more than $4.50 an hour, and she was laid off 
about a year ago from her last job as a packer at a 
bagel shop down on Reisterstown Road. Her experi- 
ences have undercut her confidence rather than built 
it. "When you go in there you gotta go to the office 
and you gotta go to the desk and they ask you to sign 
your name in and tell you which direaion to go in 
and sometimes they aa funny toward you, ' Berna- 
dette explains. "If I write my name, they l(X)k to see 

if I print and the\' look away It's like, she must not 

be that well-educated." 

Bernadette used to volunteer at Cr\'stars school, 
where the secretary* is a friendly lady who lives in 
the area and lent Cr>'stal a clown shirt last Halloween. 
But she stopped going about a year ago. She showed 
up at a meeting as usual, and there were refreshments, 
as usual. And when the principal spoke, she said 
parents should not come to the scIkk)1 just to drink 
coffee or hot chcKolate, and eat Danish or donuts. 
The)' should come to work. 

">Xlien she said tliat. that like turned me off and I 
never went back,'* Bernadette says. Not even to see 
a picture of Cr\'stal in her safetx* patrol uniform stand- 
ing next 10 one of those dummies that are on TV' in 
simulated car crashes. The piaure is up in the main 
office, and Bernadette would love to see it. "I was 
thinking about easing up there and spring hi to the 
secretan*." she muses now. 

When her children were little, she taught them 
their colors and shapes and nurser\* rhymes. She felt 
gtxxl afx)Ut giving them a head start. She kept clo.ser 
tabs on what was happening at school back then But 
now, "1 don I know what's down there other than the 
little bits of information that she comes home with. ' 
Bernadette says. "But 1 just go along with it. It's not 
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thai 1 don'i care, it's that 1 have other tilings on mv 
mind or 1 might be depressed. So I let tlieni (the 
school) do their part. And lH do mv tiling here. 
Sometimes. 1 don t do anvlhing at all." 

And Chuckie is struggling. 

When asked what is his favorite class at schu)l, he 
grins, showing a dimple, laughing at himself. * Gym," 
he say's. Cnstal. burrowing under a blanket on the 
bed. laughs tcx). Cn'sial is in the founli grade, a 
• bright-eyed, happy-gt>luck\- nine-year-old. Her 
schcx)l career still seems to her to be a wide-open 
stretch, free of obstacles. She loves all her classes - 
English, math, science. The other day in .science she 
learned how to power a light bulb with one dn- cell 
and a wire. The codes on her pink slip translate into 
Gcxxts and Satisfactories, a couple of Excellenis. and 
Needs Improvement in only one area— oral commu- 
nication. 



Great Promise, No Encouragement 

Bemadeltes brow^ is furrowed as she asks a visitor 
what that phrase really means. She concentrates 
intensely, her whole being direaed toward absorbing 
the aaswer. She wants to know how she can help. 
Her cnildren are her life, she says. Bernadette was 21 
when she had Chuckie and .so overproteaive that 
she would not even leave him with his grandmother. 
Crystal was an accident, but beloved nonetheless. 
She chose the name because it was "pure/* and .so 
was the brand nev/ baby. After Crystal, Bernadette 
had her tubes tied because she does not believe in 
having children when you cannot provide for them. 
She worries about Chuckie and Cn'Stal s future* afraid 
it will be like hers. School never prepared her like 
she needed to be prepared to succeed, .she .says. When 
.she was an honors student at Baltiniores Dunbar 
High Schcxjl, next in prestige to the exclusive sduwls 
like Cil\'. nobcxly explained to her how vital colle^^e 
was to getting a decent job. So she hved by the stan- 
dards of her family, where finishing high school was 
accomplishment enough. 

And now. aching for a life of her own, a place of 
her own, Bernadette feels cheated, h is a depression 
that she cannot quite shake, no! e\'en for her chil- 
dren's Stike. She thinks aboa* going back to .schcxjl. 
Chuckie wants her to. *lf shed go back to .schcx)l. 
slie d be able to help us belter witli our homework/* 
he sa>'s. 

But Bernadette is not sure what she wants to do. 
Engli.sh was her favorite subjea in high schcK)l: **! 
got to learn biy, words and the meanings of them. Like 
'acquittal and adhere* and capitulate*. Stuff like that. 
But I don t use them, that's the thing. 1 think that's 



tXJcause of where Tni living and the people I'm 
around.** 

She wants to read more. But somehow she never 
does. She judges herself liarshK for this Haw . Hungn 
for inspiration, .she listens to gospel radio shows. Shut 
up in her rcX)ni on the third IVk)t, slie writes down 
what .she hears, her hand speeding acro.ss the page. 
She writes in little blue and pink memo books. On 
om page is her grtx:ers* list. Next are groups of nunv 
bers — .she plays tlie Maniand state IcMten* regularly, 
unless .she hits an unluck\* streak. Then there is a brief 
summars' of a letter from the sch(X)l .system. On one 
page, she s jotted down, "boy. Kevin, 9/31 * to note 
tlie birth of a son to her niece. Scattered throughout 
the b(X)k are the bits of go.spel Occasionally she 
misspells words in her hurrs* to get them down. 

lO/lH/91— "Don t let Satan move you off God's 
ground " 

10/22/91— "D Stand on GckI's territory'. 2) Having 
' t on the truth belt, gird your waste (sic) with the 
truth. 3) Get back to the absolute .standard of 
truth. . . 

10/24/91— 'Prayer is communicating with God. 
Pray always for all sakes *' 

"One day,** says Bernadette. *'rm going to get a big 

b(X)k and put it all together !i s like schooling 

too.** 

The traumas of the hou.se and neighborhcxxl ercxJe 
her gO(xi intentions. Ttie three of them live on $280 
a month, plus fcxxi stamps and help from the chil- 
d^-ea s father, who lives nearby and just got lafd off. 
Toward the end of each months their diet becomes 
more bland as the fixxi .stamps di.sappear. At du.sk, 
.she waits until the last minute to turn the lights on. 
con.sening elearicity. And these are the least of her 
problems. There is no peace in the hou.se. no .securiix*. 
People come and go, always drinking, .sometimes 
earning drugs. Last month the police arrested her 
brother for pulling a knife on her other brother after 
an argument over the TV. Her nephew s father was 
recently shot up in a drug bust in the nott)rious 
Baltimore housing projea Murphy Homes. A few days 
later. Bernadette is upset becau.se a clo.se friend has 
been busted for posse.ssing drug paraphernalia. She 
had to take care of the woman s bab\\ 

She hates it .so much .she ux)k the children to a 
shelter once, but the .shelter was worse. Now. the .set 
of cereal bi)wls and spcx)ns Bernadette keeps up in 
the rcx)m is a symbol c>f her attempt to .separate her 
life and her children's from what .surrounds them. 
But though the third flof)r room is a haven, it is only 
a temporan' one. 

I^st night, Bernadette pulled out an encyclopedia 
from a .set the children's father bought a couple of 
years ago and looked up names of countries for Cn s- 
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lal's homework assignment. It made her feel gocxl 
to be able to ans^\'er her dauj^hter s questions. It made 
Crystal feel gcx)d to gf) to schcx)l prepared. But today, 
Bernadeite discovers that Cnstal got the assignment 
wrong after all. She was supposed to look up count- 
ies, not countries. Bernadette takes the news hard. 
"How I wished I could have been more helpful for 
her.'* she says softly. 

As ft)r Chuckle, he has traveled out of her reach. 
There have been periods when rhe has helped him 
with his homework, made greate; effons. That was 
during his years at Harlem Park Middle School, when 
Bernadette got help from a dropout prevention group 
called Wiih and For Parents. The funding ft)r the 
group ended, and after a while. Chuckle says, so did 
Bernadette's extra efforts. Bernadette acknowledges 
this, painftilly aware of the need to do better, to 
redeem her life by devoting it to her children. Tm 
not saying thai my life is over with, but this is part of 
their development," she sav-s. "1 need to do more 
with their growing. Guiding them. Don't put my.self 
first, put theni first/' 

Chuckle wants to be an anist, like his father, but he 
is vague about the details. He says he wants to go to 
college, like his father, who dropped out after a year. 
But he says If without force. His sentences often 
begin with the words: "I guess." He is weighed down 
with the prospea of failure, as though his desires 
have nothing to do with his abilit>' to reach them. 

**I feel like I'm alone," he .says. 

Yearning for 'Peace and Silence' 

In the West Baltimore housing project where Ber- 
tha M(X)re lives with her teenaged son Charle.s, her 
daughter Charlene. and Charlene's daughter Shaneka, 
there are re|X)rt cards in abundance this week. Ber- 
tha s other daughter. Christine, is visiting, and she 
t'xpeas the usual GcxkIs and Excellents from her 
kinderganner, Kashon. Charlene's Shaneka, an elfin 
.second-grader, got $S when she presented her 
repon card. The little codes oh Shaneka s pink slip 
translated into k)ts of Satisfactories this time, instead 
of all those Needs Improvements. For 'Neka, who a 
year ago could not read because of learning disabili- 
ties, it is a wonderful achievement. 

It is a different storx' with Charles, struggling 
through 10th grade at Carver \ ocationalTechnical 
sch<x)l A tall. self-posse.ssed IS-year old, he is failing 
geometrx- and barely scraping b\' in even' subject 
except his trade, which is carpentry*. Bertha is upset. 
It really hurt me really bad." she .says. "I'm going 
to have tt) get with his teachers ever>' week.* Benha, 
who at SO is a grandmother several times over, feels 
especially responsible for her son's troubles. In 
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November, she left her husband of 33 years and 
moved in with Charlene. just after Christmas, she told 
Charles wh\'. Her husband is accu.sed ol molesting 
his three daughters. Charlene, Chri.stine and 
Gretchen. 

ScK ial workers icx)k Gretchen out of the house 
when the girl was 11, but it tcx^k Benha another P 
years to leave. The burden of guilt has been hean* in 
that time. Charles is struggling to come to terms .viih 
something diat .seems incomprehensible to hv,^ and 
it makes .schcx)l harder than it alieadv i.s. 'I'll jasi be 
in class daydreaming, wondering what happened," he 
says. Fie yearns for tranquilir\*. For an English assign- 
ment, he has written a pcx^m called The Ghetto." It 
goes like this: 

On one corner drug.s/On the other corner thugs/ 
On another corner hcx)ker.s/Around the corner 
KncKkers/Up that street gangs/Down tlie street ^.^ngs' 
Downtown crew.s/Beating people do\\'n ft)r hats and 
shoes/In the ghetto there's always violence/But one 
day/I hope for peace and silence. 

The problems are not all from home — his geome- 
try class has SO students in it, and he can barely hear 
the teacher speak. Not long ago, Charles lost his 
school books — but he .says his teacher still made 
him take all the tests. His disgust with the school 
makes it harder for him to try to do well. His poten- 
tial shows in his work. But Charles is not sure if he 
wants to go to college. Work seems more relevant. 
"I want to get my trade first, " he .says. "Cause you'll 
be getting beaucoup money, and it's fun." 

Benha wants Charles to go to college. More than 
ever before, she feels capable of helping him suc- 
ceed. After a lifetime of grinding poven>' and .sordid 
family secrets — her adoptive father molested her as 
a child — Benha s life has taken a turn ft)r the better. 
She dropped out in her senior year of high schcx)l 
to get married, just to escape home in rural Samp.son 
Q)unt\', Nonh Carolina. Ltst year, at the age of 49, 
she went back to schcx)l. She graduated from high 
.scIkx)I on June 13th. She left her husband Nov. 29th. 
She feels her life is ja-^f beginning. 

The blossoming began ft)Lir years ago. with the 
friendly encouragement of a woman named Belle 
Chandler, the parent liai.son at Harlem Park Middle 
Sch(X)l. When Charles started at Harlem Park, Chan- 
dler encouraged Bertha to volunteer, and volunteer- 
ing heljx^d Benlia come out of her .shell. Chandler 
was warm and friendly. She taught Bertha to talk on 
the phone: identihing herself properly. She took 
Benha to parent conferences, where Benha felt like 
she vvas sonietxxJy becau.se she was representing 
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School 3S an Alien Place 



In Harlem Park, people do not open their dcK)r.s to strangers. JcKelvn Garlington. a lifetime Baltimore resideni. discovered this 
four years ago when she came to the neij^hborhood to help start the dropout prevention project. The project staned by the 
N:*tional Committee for Catizens in Education in \X';Lshinj;ton. DC, focused on ISO families, getting to know them, and supporting 
their children through Harlem Park Middle SchcH)l. 

The project *s workers hrst met many of those families through the window. They would be out there on the sidewalk, craning 
their necks to lcK)k up. The person they had come to meet would be leaning on the window sill. |cK)king down. V; indow 
conversations, Garlington wrote later in the b(X)k that de.scribed her ihree-and-a-half years in Harlem Park, protect safet>- and 
privacN* in a place where community sur\'ives in pockets. 

She called the b<x)k Helphifi Dremm Sim hv. The goal was to help break the c\'cle of despair that lives in places like Harlem 
Park. It used to be a preferred addre.ss for well-to-do black families, . me .still live there. It is a neighborri^Kxl of once-lovely 
row^houses painted in rich hues of ro.se and red, gray and pale green aiiu beige, with Hne architectural moldings and marble 
st(X)p.s. There is a church on nearly e\'er\' corner in Harlem Park, some of them grand cdiHces of gray stone with .suined glass 
windows. But man\' of the houses are boarded up now. And in the bright Februan* sunshine, the bare trees are fe.stcK>ned with 
refu.se; wisps of plastic garbi/.ge bags, a bit of black tubing. 

The demc^raphics of Harlem Park Middle Schcx)l tell the same old stor>' of povtm* allied to failure. The 1991 .state repvm card 
for the sch(X)l shows that 81% of the .schcx)rs 1,400 students were eligible for federally .subsidized free and k)W-price luncr -s. 
One fifth were assigned to special education clas.ses. A full 70% missed more than a month of .school last year Of tho.se whc; 
graduated from Harlem Park, moving on to the ninth grade, only passed the .state funaional te.si in math. The school's 
graduates did better in reading -nearly 78% passed. B^nh tests are intended to measure eighth-grade skills. 

Among the children's parents, Garlington di.scovered a familiar pattern. Many of the parents had failed, either in .schcx)l or in 
the working life that school was supposed to prepare them for. They may have learned reading and writing and arithmetic but 
not the broader literaq* of what to wear to a job interview, how to speak, what buttons to push in the machinen* of power. 
Gradually, many had become alienated, relegated to a margin of societ>*. Now their children were ri.sking the same fate. 

Much of this sense of alienation was direaed against school as an institution. This was a phenomenon familiar to Garlington 
from her years in adult literac>\ when people preferred a long hike to the librar\* to entering the neighborhcxxi school hou.se. 
Their feelings about .sch(X)l were visceral, Garlington .saw, a "big blur of hurt and defeat." Becau.se of those feelings, parents 
developed the same evasions th^t some people bring to their taxes, or a visit to the dentist. VChat's more, though the traditional 
black belief in education as the pathway to success held strong in Harlem Park, .something was mi.ssing. 

"I think most ever\' parent feels that education and doing well in sch(X)l are the keys to being succe.ssfiil,** Garlington says. 
'TheN' really believe it. All of them believe it Unfonunately, there are not i .ough people whoVe gone to sch(X)l who ve done 
well, who are happy, successful people, to make the conneaion visible. So that it s a given tliat you go to sch(X)l and vou'll be 
succe.ssfiil." 

Who is re.sponsible for breaking the q cle? Politicians and the public blame the cit>* sch(X)ls, which have been in flux for years 
as superintendent after superintendent tackled deep-r(K)ted problems, Schcx^ls tend to blame the parents. Parent involvement 
the.se days is a catch phrase, a panacea. A national ad campaign by a teachers' union has coined the motto: "Show me a parent 
who cares, and I'll show you a child who can learn." As Garlington sees it, educators are setting up construas in which if you 
care, you are involved in your child's schcx)L If you care, you will come to meetings, read to your child 20 minutes a day, do this, 
lliat and the other regardless of the obstacles. If you care, you will overcome ail ob.stacle.s. 

The trouble is, she .says, that educators are setting the terms for acceptable parental involvement without bothering to explore 
the realities of families, their strengths and potential. '1 think a lot of times people in the .schcx)l feel their role is to re.scue these 
kids from the.se families because tiie.se families are in such bad shape,'' Garlington .says. "VClien a lot of people talk about parent 
involvement, they're not talking about a panner.ship. sharing, learning from parents. They're talking about parents being there on 
command. They want parents to do what they want them to do when they want them to do it and how they want them to do 
it . then ever\ihing would be Ix^autiful." 

Though schcx)ls are full of individuals who care, schcx)ls as an institution are failing people like those who live in Harlem Park, 
Garlington believes. The\' are geared to a mcxlel of the family that stems from an idealized past. They withhold from parents the 
.ser\'ices they extend to their children, smaller classes, better facilities. They withhold information, except in limited do.ses, often 
administered at meetings. Most of all, they withhold respect. They do not give parents enough credit. 

"All people care about their kids/* Garlington says. "They may not have the best parenting .st\ le or lliey may not have enough 
knowledge about the developmental stages ... but they do care." 
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the sch(K)L Most imponantly. Chandler told Benha 
that she could do it. 

It was a new message for Bertha She can recite 
word-for-word her father s favorite disparagement: 
"You are so stupid you can t pour piss out of the hnxn 
without directions on the heel/ 

Sch(X)l had been an escape for her as a child. As a 
parent, sch(K)l once again became a refuge and an 
avenue to betterment. Through the schcx)l. she mei 
jocelyn Garlington and was hired as office manager 
for With and For Parents, At first she was terrified. But 
she discovered that she could do what they asked of 
her She worked with parents and was popular for 
her warmth and stoicism. She taught herself hew to 
use the wordprcKessor, which became the project s 
gift to her upon her graduation. 

' All my life Td been told I was stupid and that si ^ck 
with me and I thought I couldn't learn to do an>- 
thing." Benha says. "At this age. I learned that I wasn't 
stupid/* Now, she faces new challenges: mending 
the rents in the fabric of her family, helping her 
youngest through sch(X)l, pursuing her education, 
finding housing and a better job— her welfare check 
supplements her work as a telemarketer for the 
American Veterans Association. Benha alternates 
b>etween painful excitement and an all-too-familiar 
depression. She sees the patterns of the past repeating 
themselves, and it is daunting. She fights back by 
hoarding encouragement, looking for the bright spots 
in her life, 



Breaking the Cycle 

"It is hard to break out of a qcle/' Bertha says. 
"Wien I lcx)k at it sometimes. I still get depressed 
Hut 1 am a strong woman. I AM a strong woman. That's 
why I'm determined to work with my son. He is not 
going to fail." 

Her dream is college for herself, beckoning like 
the promised land. Her eyes light up when she talks 
of it **It's just like indescribable/* she says. "It's just 
like my brain, ii just opened back up. I'm really 
l(K)king forward to tlie years ahead. I know^ it's going 
to l)e rough and I know ii s going to be tough, h 
my goal is to graduate. I don't care* how long it takes. 
And don't ask me what I want to be/' she adds, 
smiling. "Because I haven t decided yet" 

Christine walks up the narrow staiiwav' to the sec* 
ond ll(x)r where Charlene s townhouse begins. She 
is returning from picking up five-year-old Kashon. all 
bundled up in parka anc^ bcx)kbag. Charlene accosts 
her sister instantly, irritated to discover that Christine 
has read her dateb<x)k entries. 'You're nose\-.' Char- 
lene says. Christine, a big woman with laughing dark 



eves, is unabashed. 'I used to read your dian* t(X)/' 
she says, grinning. 

At 30. Charlene is the eldest of Benha's five chil- 
dren, three years older than Christine She is ihe 
difficult one. often abrupt, still angn* from grievances 
common to first born children, \'et full of love for 
her family Charlene is the bu)k'worm and the T\' 
buff. Her life centers around cable. Television, she 
will tell you, gave her more love than any man ever 
did. What's more, it cannot get you pregnant. Today 
she is ensconced as usual in the corner easy chair, 
dividing her attention eftonlessiy between the T\\ 
various conversations, a historical novel by jean Plaidy 
titled 77}e Royal Road to FoUxringay and. occasion- 
ally, the datelxx)k. 

The sisters and their brother. Tyron. 29. are talking 
about their childhcxxl. Bertha was the backbone of 
the family, getting her children ready for sch(xjl each 
day. taking them to the libran* twice a month. Going 
to and from schcx)l in East Baltimore, they were 
alwav-s pursued by a gang of their classmates. Char- 
lene would run, so would Tyron. Christine would 
fight. Gretchen would hide. The fighting did not end 
until the family esublished their place in the neigh- 
borhood pecking order with one glorious, historic 
fight when Charlene was in junior high and the 
youngt r children were all at Montebello Elementary. 
It staned over Christine's refusal to f>e a lookout for 
some youth planning a break-in. The fight eventually 
involved a cousin, Benha, her husband, and hal( the 
neighborhood. Benha had to go to the hospital after- 
ward for a dislocated shoulder and a bleeding mouth, 
but they gained respea. 

From One Escape to Another 

.Schcx)l was an escape from home. Yet with the 
exception of Charlene, all the older children failed 
at one lime or another. Tyron dropped out when he 
was 17 to join the Army because his father had a 
hean attack and the family needed the income. Benha 
cried when he left school. Gretchen dropped out in 
eighth grade. Christine graduated on time after mak- 
ing up two grades, but was labeled a problem child 
in junior high. That was w hen she was gaining so 
much weight that Benha had to make her clothes 
for her. 'The incest made us fat." Christine .says. 

**To be truthful, all of Momma s children is sman." 
says Charlene. "But with things going on at home 
Sch(x)l was the only outlet cause it got us out of the 
house. But yet we didn't do g(xxl in school becniuse 
of what was going on at home." 

"Charlene," Christine asks. "You never failed, did 
you?" 
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•'Mom wouldn't let me." says Charlene. "She was 
harder on me than the others. She ased to beat me 
if I didn't do niy homework * 

Bertha .see.s herself in Charlene's relatioaship with 
Shaneka. Charlene pushes Neka to do well just as 
Benha pushed Charlene. Charlene .says she is not as 
hard on her daughter as Benha used to be with 
Charlene. Benha .subsides into silence. Charlene used 
to read to Shaneka when she was little, but .stopped 
when 'Neka got older. Now, Charlene spends as [iiiJe 
time as po.ssible ulking to 'Neka because "She irks 
me so." She and Shaneka are tcx) much alike, Char- 
lene says. And yet, "The rwo best things I e\'er did 
was graduate from high .school and have Shaneka." 

Charlene gave up a job as a housekeeper in a 
Q)lumbia, Md.. hotel last xear because she did not 
fee' her babysitter was taking gocxi care of Shaneka. 
She pays a 10-year-old acro.ss the street $10 a month 
to walk *Neka to and from school. Charlene hates her 
life not just because it is a disappointment but 
because she does not have the mone>^ to give Shaneka 
things she needs— like more clothes. But Charlene 
has given Shaneka her love of b(X)ks. 'Neka often 
reads out loud to herself, from her Curious George 
bcx)ks, or books on whales and dinasaurs. '*When 1 
want her to get out of rn\' face 1 say go read a book." 
Charlene says. "1 think reading open up doors for 
you, I really do." 

One afternoon during repon card week. Shaneka 
is home from sch(K)l, wandering around the living 
room. The TV is on. "I got 100 on my math test today," 
she says to Charlene. 

"I know, hone>'," Charlene says. "You told me. Did 
you pass your spelling test?** 
**Yeah," Shaneka says. 
"I low do you know?" Charlene demands. 
"Cause I got eventhing right/* Shaneka says. 
"Come here.*' Charlene says. "Let me see. How do 
you .spell "peaches'?" 

*'P-E-A-C-H-E-S.** Shaneka spells. Her mother is sati- 
sfied. Last night, Charlene and 'Neka fought because 
tJie child wanted to watch Michael Jackson s latest 
video. Charlene thought if Shaneka could learn the 
words to Michael Jackson's .songs, she could learn to 
spell "peaches." She was right. "She keeps saying 
tliat she's dumb," Charlene says. "I keep saying you're 
not dumb. You can do it/* 

On the couch. Christine takes out her son Kashon s 
first quaner report card, which she carries in her 
wallet. She keeps a scrapb(X)k of his achie\'emenis, 
t(X), 'He can count to SO," Christine says with pride. 
"Read stories," Christine is a doting Mom, both with 
Kashon and her two-year old, Karon. She lives with 
Karon's father, John, and the two often read to the 
children. Christine hates reading, though she likes 



to write songs. "I can't get out of reading to my olde.st 
child." she says. "He ll have that nighttime bedtime 
storv- even- night. I'll be irving to flip e.vtra pages. I'll 
be irs ing to get that book over with. He says. Ma. you 
missed .some pages." 

Kashon got his libran- card at the age of four. They 
make librarv* trips monthly, borrowing the b(X)ks on 
his b(X)klist from .school. Christine gv)es to VTA meet- 
ings—it helps ihai at his .schcx^l, they are held in the 
morning when the streets are safer. She walks her 
son to school, pops into the lunchroom, chats with 
his teacher. She is a familiar face at school— which is 
exaaly how she wants it. The first time she showed 
up to ulk to Kashon s pre-.school teacher about his 
repon card, "the teacher talked to me like I was a 
child." Christine recalls. "She had like 12 interviews. 
All of the women that came in were under 20, but 
they had pre school children. So when I come in 
there, she talks to me the same way. I had to say to 
her that I was 21 when I had him. I'm a grown woman. 

"So some of these mothers are teenage mothers." 
Christine continue.s. "But because the>'*re teenagers, 
because they Ye on welfare, some of the teachers and 
some of the higher-ups in the sch(X)l treat them with 
disrespea.** Christine will not tolerate such treatment. 
Always assenive, at 27 she is coming of age. She is 
unhappy with her life and wants to improve it. In the 
past five months, she has lost 100 pounds, dropping 
to 230. Sticking to the diet helps her feel she can meet 
other goals— like .school. She wants to be a lawyer. 

Charlene screams with lai'ghter. Chri.stine grins, 
but does not waver. "Vtliat kind of law you want to 
do. criminal?** Charlene asks, her laughter subsiding. 
**Real estate law,** Chri.stine says. She wants to go to 
Towson Slate University in neighboring Baltimore 
County. How will she pay for it? Christine is stumped 
for a moment. "Financial loans," .she says trium- 
phantly, like somebody who just scored 100 on a 
test Charlene teases her sister about not knowing the 
difference between a B.S. and a BA, but Christine is 
unmoved. "See. I want a job where I'm going to have 
mone\' in the bank, a nice job, and buy my own 
home," Christine says. "I want a job where I can take 
care of my own children, their health care, and 
wtere I can make sure that all of their needs is ftil- 
filled. And that's going to take education." 

Charlene has her own dreams. She wants to be a 
bank teller. She wanis to go to college to improve 
her skill.s-~for example, her grammar. Like Christine, 
Charlene at 30 is .staning to come to terms with her 
life. "My life stinks/' she .says. "I feel like I could have 
done things, but I just sat back and .stcxxl in my own 
misen*. I didn't want to get past it, I just wanted to 
wallow in it. And by the time I woke up, 30 years 
have gone by.** 
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Bertha s graduation from high schcx)!. her plans to 
go to college, provided a powerful motive for 
change. "It was jealousy." sa\'s Charlene 'When she 
said she was going to college, I said, \'ou ain 't beating 
me to college." Christine says *If my mother at the 
age of 49 could come and get her high srhcK)l 
diploma, then me at 2". I could go on and get my 
degree. There's a lot that 1 couid achieve/* 

Tips for Reporters 

I found the subjects for my profiles through an 
intermediar)— IcKelyn Garlington. It is a procedure 
I highly recommend for making the connection and 
paving the w^ay. Her relationship with these women 
is one of irust and affection. It was up to me to get 
that trust to extend to me. 

Our first meeting was at a MacDonald's. I asked 
almost no questions necessary* to the stor\'. Instead, 
1 explained to them what it was about and we talked 
about what getting involved in this would mean for 
them. I assured them that I would not expose any 
detail of their life without their approval and prom- 
ised that 1 would check with them at the writing stage 
to get them to sign off on cenain things. In response 
to their questions about how much control I had over 
the finished produa, I assured them I would track 
liie stor\' through the editing prcxress. Big. touchy 
issues like the incest in Bertha s family I handled 
gradually, urging her to think about it, talking it over 
with her repeatedly, showing she and her family 
copies of previous EWA reports to give them a sense 
of what this would l(K)k like. It helped that the repon 
i.s not sold at street corners. I tried to be hor i'St with 
them about the risks involved in telling their ston', 
but also suggested that it could be a meaningful, 
cathartic experience for them. 

The interviews were conducted over the course of 
three or four meetings, allowing the relationship 
between us to progress. Each time I sensed thtir 
discomfon or unease, we would talk about it. Once 
or t^vice, they called Garlington for additional reas- 
surance. I tried to give them a sense that the\* had 
some control over the stor\* and indeed left it up to 
tliem whether to include cenain details. By and 
large, they opted for openne.ss. 

There were other sensitive issues. Some of the 
women rightk concluded that a stor\' about literao' 
was really about illiteracy. Like ansbody, they were 



sensitive about how they would be portrayed and 
sensitiN'e to the ni)tion thit the\' might be perceived 
as illiterate. I tried to reassure them by being honest 
about how I saw them; as caring Wi)nien with a lot to 
offer. I talked about literaq* as a limitless range and 
asked them to place themselves on the spectrum. 
They were honest about their shonconiings. indeed 
tended to exaggerate them. 
Some key points that emerged: 
— Remember that maintaining reciprcK*it\* is 
important — especially when \'our subject is a private 
citizen with nothing to gain. I tried to let them know- 
that I was learning a lot from them, I frequently look 
lunch or a snack to their homes when I visited, in 
appreciation for their opening their homes to me. I 
told them quite a bit about myself. And 1 kept my 
promises. 

—These women were selected from a pool of 150 
families that Garlington worked with. She felt that 
they represented the high end on the scale of literac\* 
and accomplishments. I think, though, that it would 
be a mistake to consider them at\picaL In fact, the 
lesson here is that there is no topical — or stereotypi- 
cal — woman representing the large numbers of sin- 
gle mothers on public assistance. Obviously, thougli, 
there are layers of accomplishment. To penetrate 
those requires a considerable investment of time, 
since women with the most troubles are frequently 
the hardest to connea with. One woman Garlington 
referred me to had no phone, and when I went to 
her home, I discovered it boarded up. Another 
woman did not keep her appointment with me, and 
I was too pressed for time at that point to tr\' again. 

— As someone who has spent a long time covering 
education from the bureaucratic standpoint, it was an 
education to look at it from the perspective of the 
home. It would be useful in future stories to l(x)k at 
the schism between home and school. I now think of 
the two as an estranged couple, each with their own 
barriers and sense of illusage, The cultural ^ and phys 
ical— gap is immense. As always, it is the children of 
the divorce who pay the price. 

— Inevitably, I went into the inter\'iew session with 
assumptions that I was barely aware of. I expected 
to find— and tr\' to understand — a laissez faire atti- 
tude toward children and their future.s. Instead. I found 
trem<'ndous love, concern and attention -blocked by 
the women's circumstances, depression and a sense 
of failure atxjut their lives. 
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Dallas, Texas: 

De Nada a Iiterac>^— In One Generation 

by David Fritze 



Th'rteen-year-old Analu/. Alagon sleeps on a thin 
mattress in a closet, nearly buried in the clothes 
that hang from above. 

Despite these dreary arrangements— the best her 
parents can do to give a developing teenager some 
privaq- in a one-room Dallas apartmen' — Analuz 
radiates promise. 

A friendly, prett>' girl she is the Hrsi of her family's 
generation to read and write. She makes passing 
grades at schcx^l and talks of becoming a teacher or 
a doaor. She works hard around the house, and is 
a lender sister to her four^'ear-old brother, Jose. 

The walls that circumscribe her life, however, 
threaten to spoil her hopes of getting ahead. 

Six months ago, she left rural Mexico to join her 
mother Viaorina and stepfather Jose Trejos in north- 
west Dallas. The parents had entered the United Slates 
illegally in 1989, although Jose, a Salvadoran. is now 
applying for pohtical asylum 

Analuz cannot speak or read English and is falling 
behind in her seventh-grade bilingual classes. The 
problem is that she cannot find help when doing her 
homework because her parents cannot read or 
write, even in Spanish. Because she has given up on 
some assignments, two of her teachers have 
requested a meeting with one of her parents. 

"I don't want my Jaughter to go through what I 
went through (in Mexico). I want her to learn some- 
thing, but I can't help her," says Viaorina, who has 
two other children living with relatives in Mexico. '1 
don't know anything. " As her frustration grows, Ana- 
luz longs even more ic return to her homeland. She 
writes letters to her friends, and, in her mother's 
words, sometimes 'she despairs.** 

if learning Engli.'Ji and doing better in sch(X)l 
would unl(Kk the d(K)r to a happier life here, her 
circumstances at home make it difficult to fashion the 
necessar)' key. 

Most ot the time, Analuz remains in the cramped 
apartment. She has no friends in the rundown com- 
plex, and her fami/y cannot afford a telephone. 
Although her motiier encourages her to study, the 
distractions are numerous. She helps her mother take 
care of neighbors' children to bring in income, and 
they shop together for discount clothes to resell in 
the complex. There is not a single book or magazine 
in the household, the main diversions being a televi- 
sion set, video cassette player and stereo. 



Jose talccs the family car to his job as a tkx)r tile 
worker. With $290 in rent and an(xher baby on the 
way, the hght to sur\'ive economicaliv' tentL> to con- 
sume the attention of all of rJie family. Analuz cannot 
avoid paying the price. It is not that her parents do 
not care about her education and fijture. But often 
tliey feel powerless to be helpful, given their illiteracy 
and the limited time and energy* that poverty' allows. 

If amihing, they are more motivated than most, 
having left their countries for a complicated land, 
determined to earn a better life for themselves and 
their children. 

Since they arrived, no institution has reached out 
to lend a hand. No one has offered Viaorina any 
advice on c*aring for her son. on aiding his de\'elop- 
ment or getting him in pre-schcwi. Although Victor- 
ina says Analuz s teacher knows her parents cannot 
read, the school distria has not told them of the 
English or literacy classes it offers to adults free. 

A nonprofit assistance group, Proyeao Adelante. 
scx)n will offer clas.ses for reading and writing in 
Spanish at an apanment complex across the street- 
one of the few courses of its kind in the cit\'. Viaorina 
plans to attend to help both herself and her daughter. 
"I want to learn something, so 1 can help her. and 
so when I go somewhere, [especially] to the doaor, 
I know where Tm going," she says. 

In a state with one of the lowest literao' rates in the 
nation, thousands of low-income Hispanics, both 
legalized and illegal, struggle to ke their way 
despite whai amounts to a double illiteraa*. They 
cannot speak Englij?.!, much less read or write it, and 
can barely write tlieir names in Spariish. 

Like many other Americans who are illiterate or 
low^literate, many are ashamed to admit the prob- 
lem. Others are refreshingly frank about it. e\'en laug- 
hing at their dilemmas and proud of the clever ways 
they have of getting around their predicament. The 
power of commanding tlie written word is some- 
thing they have never known. Many are from the 
Mexic^an hinterlands, where no prex'ious generation 
knew how to read and write. Public schools were late 
to reach their village, and even after ttie teachers and 
money came, their parents, who were dirt-p<K)r, sent 
them to work at an early age instead of to sch(X)l. 

By immigrating to the United Slates in a similar 
pursuit, they also have brought tlieir children to a 
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new threshold — the chance to receive i quality* edu- 
cation and ultimately ^ain a much better life. 

But without literao* in their native language, the 
families often are painfully isolated, stuck away in 
apartments like the A\laj»ons. battling to make ends 
meet, living in fear of crime, deportation. k)sing a 
job and getting even p(H)rer. 

These parents are perceived as uncaring, and 
that's not true." says Jacqueline Bnant-Turner, direc- 
tor of reading and language arts for tlie Dallas Inde- 
pendent SchcH)l Distria. They do care, but tliere 
are great hmilations as to what they can do." 

The acle of low literacy' could be perpetuated, 
even if the children learn to read and write. They 
may turn to menial jobs just to help tlieir families; 
such work is the only horizon their parents have 
known. 

The ones who often are most able to encourage 
parents and children to pre.vs ahead in school are 
teachers. But "the parents have felt alienated in the 
formal educational environment. The\' are certainly 
not going to run back to that environment just 
because lhe\' have a child in it," says Brv'ant-Turner. 
"So it is our job to make .sch(X)ls more user-friendly, 
to make sure that ever\' parent can make a contribu- 
tion." 

Mothers Crossing Cultures 

For many immigrants from Mexico and Central 
America, tlie role of sch(X)ling is seen as hardly 
critical to getting by in life. 

As a child, Viaorina. who is 30, went to a small 
schcx)l for two years in .southern Mexico, l)ut she 
frequently missed days or arrived late to (lasses. 

Her mother and father could not read or write, and 
they scratched out a living for seven children. Her 
father, who was a securit)' guard, also drank heavily 
and did not care about his children's education. 

"\Xtiat 1 did was go to work," Viaorina .says. "I went 
to .scIkx)I. but my mama washed clothes for people 
and made tortillas to .sell, and sometimes 1 arrived 
late to schcx)l. I didn't have time." At age 12, she 
l^egan working as a maid in houses. 

Eraclia Benitez's parents tried to compensate for 
the lack of available .schcx)ling on their ranch in 
Mexiccj by hiring so'iieone lo teach their daughter. 
For three months a year, until .she was 10. Eraclia. 
who is now 39, was tutored to read and write. But the 
single mother of seven, who lives in a squalid hou.se 
in central Dallas and works two jobs, retains ver>' 
little. She can barely read the headline in a Spanish 
newspaper and cannot recite the alphabet. 

Despite her parents' best intentions, the clearest 
me.s.sage she tcx)k from her family 'vas to work. "My 



mama and papa knew nothing, absolutely nothing, 
not even how to write their name." she says. "In that 
lime there was nothing like that." 

Even for some Hispanics who grew up in the Tnited 
States and can speak English, the necessity of making 
a wage elbowed them out of .schcx)ling and learning 
to read when they were young Lupe Fuentes. a 4"- 
year-ofd single mother of six. labored on a ranch near 
Morton in West Texas as a child, feeding cows, plant- 
ing onions, gathering oranges and potatoes. She and 
her eight brothers and sisters were held out of 
.schcx)l by their father and dispatched to the tields to 
help shore up the family income. "Nobody said noth- 
ing [about tliem mi.s.sing .scIhk)I),'* she recalls. **>X'e 
would be working all the time." 

in the dark front rcK)m of her East Dallas frame 
duplex, Fuentes de.scribes her life, her failed mar- 
riages, her .squeezing out a living as a cafeteria 
worker, with a wean*, blank gaze. Several months 
ago she was diagnosed as having lupus and had to 
quit her job because she was tcx) weak to work and 
was having seizures. Vi'ithin weeks she has gone from 
obese to plump, taking medicine and making con- 
.stant trips to the dcxior She is on Medicaid and Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children. 

Dancing around as a contrast are her three d;iugh- 
ters and two of her three son.s — tlie oldest, IS-year- 
old A!ex, is in a half\\'ay house for stealing cars and 
committing other crimes as pan of a gang. In the 
rcx)m where the\' sleep, on the ding\* pl\'>\'0(xi that 
forms their kitchen floor, these children are a rustle 
of curious e\'es and pent-up energ>'. The\' can read 
and write English or are .soundly on tlieir way to 
learning how. 

Fuentes said she also would like to learn to read, 
to reclaim what .she was denied as a child, both for 
herself and her children. 

A visitor from her children's schcxjl invited her to 
join an Engli.sh as a Second Language class offered 
at the .schcx)l. But "now that 1 got sick. 1 don i think 1 
can.' .she says. 

IX'spi, a legacv' of k)w.|iterac\' in their families, 
many immigrant parents .say they preach to their 
children the importance of studying hard and learn- 
ing to read and write. Since they arrived in urban 
Annerica. they have realized that work and education 
standards are rapidly toughening. 

"1 tell them the\' should learn Engli.sh. that tliey 
should study because it is going to help them," says 
Mirian Luna, a 33-yearH)ld mother of four who lives 
in a north Dallas apartment. "Ne\'er can you get a 
gcxxi job without Engli.sh. " Neither Mirian nor her 
husband. Portirio Luna, can read or write, although 
their two olde.si children. Elman, 15, and Glenda, 10, 
have learned. 
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When one of Lupe Fuentes* children talk of drop- 
ping out of schcx)l to go to work. "I tell them I don't 
wnt them to be like me. I don't read or write or 
nothing," she says. 

However, educators say, many parents lack the 
nuxst eiementar>* teaching skills to help their chil- 
dren and fail to simply provide the scene and props 
tor their child's learning. 

Studying in Her Closet 

Their houses are empt>' of bot)ks, yet increasingly 
jammed with elearonic gadgetPN'. Analuz Alagon has 
no established place to study — sometimes at a tiny 
toddler's table, in a tiny chair, or on the patio or in her 
closet if the music, television or visiting children are 
tcx) loud. 

No one has e*»er talked to Eraclia Benitez about 
liow to enhance her children's love for reading— 
and, of course, she cannot read any child develop- 
men /vK)k.v If she took the time with her older 
children to do some of the simple, non-reading things 
that promote literacy— take them to the librar\' or 
niuseum.s, enlist them in talks about news events or 
shows to broaden vocabular)', or do hand-e\e c*cx)r- 
dination exerci.ses with her 2-year-old son — it would 
have to be on the weekend. Eraclia works sometimes 
12 hours a day at two jobs, one at a chicken processing 
factor)' and another at an office building. She arrives 
home usually about 10:30 at night. Her older son 
Odon or his wife care for the children when she is 
gone. On weekends, she tries to catch up on shopping 
and chore.s, re.st and relax with her children. Despite 
the til ing pace, she took time to teach her children 
.somt; basics when they were young, such as to count 
(akhough she can count only up to 500). 

Ir a .small way, .some parents* illiterao' encourages 
their children's reading abilities Ix^cau.se the parents 
must depend on their children to adapt. The children 
read letters and street signs, interpret for them at 
teacher conferences, help them clip fo(xi coupons 
and read labels at grcK*er\' stores. 

Because many children, panicularly older ones, 
cannot get help with their homevv'ork at home, the\' 
turn to alternate advisors, e.specially teachers and rel- 
atives. But for many Hispanic children, this is not 
enough becau.sc relatives may not read; teachers, 
\vho.sc classes are usually full, have little time to 
devote after hours to bt'ing a tutor. And many of them 
speak no Spani.sh. 

Analuz Alagon cKcasionally turns to friends but hai> 
to call them from outside her home because her 
family does not have a phone. An angel of mera* for 
her and a half-do 'vn otfier children in the complex 
is Mari\'el Calex, neighbor and Salvadoran mimi- 



grant who takes time away from her two small chil- 
dren to give free homework assistatice to others. 
Calex has limited command of English, however, 
which hinders her advice. The children often still 
can^' their repon cards and problems to her before 
their parents, she says. 

De.spite their barriers, many of the.se children are 
succeeding in learning to read. A .sometimes ineffi- 
cient but well-meaning public .schcK)l .system and 
mothers who pour out nunuring and love if not the 
alphabet soup, enable them to break generations of 
complete illiteraq*. 

Tlie hazard is that such efforts will lift the children 
only so high, providing them with basic literacy* .skills 
but not the skills to keep them from falling back into 
the mire of low-skill, low-pay work. Eraclia Benitez's 
16-year-i)ld daughter, Guadalupe, says she already is 
tired of .sch(X)l and would like to go to work. Her 
brother Santos, 18, is married, working and attending 
high school where his teachers repon that "nothing 
stays in his head," says Benitez. 

The institution most likely to reach out and help 
them — the school— is unfonunately what they seem 
to have grown tired of. And the school is not reaching 
out. 

"So often we ask the parents to come to us. But in 
their minds, if we really care, why don't we come to 
them?" says Caria Weir, head of the Dallas schcx)l 
di.stria's fede^^lly funded Even Stan program. It 
includes in-home visits. When Weir meets a young 
Hispanic mother who speaks of her life as if it is 
praaically over, as if the only opponunities left are 
for her children, she gets up.set. 

**How can a 24-year-old .say, There is no hope for 
me*?" she says. "Tlv^t is what drives me. First 1 cajole 
them, then 1 want to shiike them, " 

Second-hand Paperbacks . . . <^f>d 
Isolation 

From a shelf in the room where hve children sleep, 
Lupe Fuentes' 13-year-(>'d daughter Maria and 12- 
year-t)ld .son Alben pul' iwn the only printed mate- 
rials in their home—eignt children's paperbacks, 
including a can(x)n version of '*A Tale of Two Cities." 
10 NatiofUil Geographic magazines and a Bible. 

They did not obtain the books from their schcxjl, 
nor did their mother buy or borrow them — the fam- 
ily has never checked out a book from the public or 
schcK)l library' A IcKal Baptist church, who.se bus 
lakes the children to and from Sunday Sch(X)l and 
worship services everv' week, gave them the mate- 
rials. 

Allx^rt proudly points to his name embo.ssed on the 
Bible's cover and says he loves to pore over the 
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piaures and articles in the magazines. His stated 
ambitions match his weipht>- reading. 

**A lawyer/* he says, "(becausej a lawyer makes law- 
rules. ... 1 told m\' mom I'm going to college. She 
said you can go an where when you grow up. You 
can be anvthing you want. I want to work. I don't 
want to be in the streets," he said. 

The sole book in the Luna family's ptxssession is 
titled, "Aprenda a Leer y Escribir (Learn How to Read 
and Write)," given to Porfirio by a Jehovah's Witness 
at his d(x?r several weeks ago. Because a back injun' 
has kept him from work for several months — he 
needs an operation — he has had lime to learn some 
letters and words in Spanish. 

Neither the Fuentes family nor the Lunas have 
received a visit at home from someone from their 
children's schools. Nor has Eraclia Benitez nor Viaor- 
ina Alagon. Home visits are not required of the dis- 
tria s teachers, although some make them voluntarily. 
But many do not have lime or are afiaid to call on 
homes in some rough neighborhoods, especially at 
nighL 

Some parents interviewed have met with teachers 
or officials at the school, usually to discuss academic 
or discipline problems with their children. Although 
none seem reluctant to admit lhe\' are funaionally 
illiterate, no teacher of their children discussed at 
length the parents' inabilii)' to assist with homework. 
Few ha\e been invited to attend a school-sponsored 
ESL or literacy class. 

Jacqueline Bryant-Turner believes the district 
should make a greater effon to assist low-literate 
parents in the community' and that it tends to ignore 
the ones who are invisible. Even when assistance 
programs are in place, the word somehow never gets 
out to many parents, particularly Spanish-speaking 
ones. 

One example is the distria s hotline for homework 
help, available Monday through Thursday nights for 
all students. Instruaors armed with ever>' book in the 
curriculum can guide a student tlirough questions 
in various languages. 

Despite her well-known troubles with homework, 
Analuz has never been told of the hotline number. 
Nor have any of the parents or children of other 
families i nerviewed. While news of the service may 
have rea( hed some through posters and public ser- 
vice announcements, in a number of cases it never 
trickled down through teachers to students in class. 

The persistent gap between parents and schools is 
due partly to the inability* and hesitance of districts 
to tackle the community's over>^'helming social ills, 
Teachers say they have enough to deal with in the 
classroom 
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Claudia Morrison, who teaches bilingual kinder- 
garten at the largely Hispanic Bonham Elementary 
Schcx)l in Dallas, .said she makes home visits to pro- 
vide information and better understand the family. 
But unless the topic comes up naturally, she does not 
feel it is her place t(^ xsk the parents whether they 
can read and write. 

"We try to find out [whether a family is illiterate]. 
We want to help the community-," she says. "But how- 
far can it go? It s like you open up a Pandora s box. 
You find they lack this skill and that skill and it could 
be a never-ending story." 

Ne\'ertheless, bilingual teachers are trained U) 
direa low-literate parents to ESL classes .spon.sored 
county-wide by the distria, if not to private literacy 
classes, school officials say. 

Few Teachers for Families 

The problem is that there often is a shortage of 
certified Spanish-speaking ESL instructors, and par- 
ents may have to travel far to attend classes geared 
for illiterate adults. 

Although many experts say it is easier to learn to 
read in ones native language than a foreign one, few- 
courses are available to teach literacy in Spanish. Rec- 
ognizing the need, a bilingual teacher at one ele- 
mentary scliocjl started a class last year and now has 
a dozen steady participants. Other classes are offered 
by a church, the Mexican consulate and the nonprofit 
Proyecto Adelante. 

But simply pointing the way to a class does not 
mean the parent will follow. Eraclia Benitez attended 
an ESL class provided by one of her employers last 
year» but attendance was .so ."parse that it was can- 
celled. Many Hispanics in jobs whose schedules 
change weekly, such as restaurants, have trouble 
committing to such programs. 

To better address the endemic cau.ses of educa- 
tional failure, Dallas* schools continue to expand 
their in-home visit programs, now serving more than 
220 families at 11 sites. 

Caria Weir has watched the living-room approach 
take root and flower, if sometimes in small petals. 

She recalls one Hispanic mother who cannot read 
and who reluctantly agreed to regular home visits 
and ESL classes. Gradually, she is learning .some 
English and her timidity* has abated to the point 
where she is among the first to respond in class. 
*'lf she hadn't had that rappon with the ESL teacher 
|who also visited her home,] it wouldn't have hap- 
pened/' Weir says. 

Personal contaa is eSvSential to inspiring parents 
and children to overcome illiterac>\ believes Hector 
Collazo, assistant direaor of Centro de Amistad, a 
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west Dallas organization that provides ESL classes 
and other assistance to Hispanics, 

"It's lough to reach them. It's a onc-on-one t\pe of 
thing. It s a teacher that connects with a student. 
There's not a magic formula. There's not a magic ad 
campaign," he says. "Certain people sec the light 
because they're self-motivated. The only thing you 
can do is show them that light." 

Tips For Reporters 

To find illiterate Spanish-speaking parents, espe- 
cially ones not in literaq' programs, go to places 
where the poor often gather I had the most success 
at a couple of notars' publics, who do translations, 
mail off for social securii)' numbers, etc. Nonprofit 
ass''::ance groups which specialize in immigration 
matters (Catholic Charities, other Central American 
refugee aid organizations) also can lead you to such 
families. 



Make sure they are illiterate or low-literate. The 
ones with whom I spoke were not embarras.sed to 
admit they could not read and write. Ask them to read 
a headline or an ad in a Spanish newspaper. 

Make t^^'o \isits. and tr\' to talk to the children alone 
as well as with the parent. Kids are not the easie.st 
inten'iews. 

Ask for a tour of their home or apartment; little 
things can add a lot to the picture of illiteraq'. 

After talking to the children, round their sior\- out 
by inteniewing their teachers. 

In exploring the parents* relationship to sch(X)ls. 
ask ihem and the teachers not only what they have 
done with and for each other, but what they have ncn 
done. The point is to determine the ideal and see 
how close the relationship comes to it. A cordial 
teacher-parent meeting that does not even address 
the illiteraa* problem may leave ever^'one happy and 
still unable to advance. 
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Portland, Ore.: 

To Speak or Not to Speak— 
The Home Language 

by Miko Yim 



Life has provided no fairy gcxlmother for Bliu Thao 
Cha. As a single Hmong mother who bore eight 
children in her 55 years, she knows that answers for 
her children will not come as easily as they do in fair}' 
tales. 

But she turns ^o tales like the Hmong version of 
Cinderella to teach her children language skills, "I 
tell them the stories so that they can remember, ' she 
says. **Ever>' story has a beginning, a middle and an 
end, and always a good lesson about life/* 

Cha raises her eight children on a single-parent 
income by polishing desk handles at a Noitheast 
Portland faaory. It is menial job that she hopes her 
children will escape through education. For many 
years, she has taidged home at 2:30 p.m. after a full 
day of work to be home for her chilaren. 

''What did you learn today?" she asks her youngest 
daughter in stilted English. Donna, 10, shrugs and 
says nothing. "Did you learn this, " she asks again, 
holding up Donna s science homework and pointing 
to a frog. Donna knows her mother cannot read or 
write English. 

Cha escaped communist Laos nearly 12 years ago. 
As a female in a tribe of farmers, she was never 
allowed to attend school. None of her ancestors could 
read or write, she says, but they all kneu' stories. 

"Do you know the stor>- of Cinderella?" Cha asks 
in Hmong and begins her rendition of the famiK* tale 
of a lonely girl and the cruelty of her wicked step- 
mother. "The new stepmother decides there is not 
enough f(x)d for the family/* Cha says in her native, 
lilting Hmong. "She sends Cinderella away . . ." The 
story continues as Cha holds her grandson and baby- 
sits other children. In her version of the stor\', the 
moral is that gcxxJ parents should be treasured. 

"I cannot read to them." she says, eyeing her 10- 
year-old's home^^'ork. "But when I am telling them 
these stories, 1 know they are getting a piece of me. 
In a way, I am not reading to them, they are reading 
me." 

Hoa Ngo, like many other .southeast Asian immi- 
grant mothers, does not know about language cross- 
over. Although herVietname.se is flawless, her English 
is stilted, at best. Nevertheless, she stumbles through 
nearh* two hours of reading and writing exercises 
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everyda\' with her oldest daughter. seN'en-year-old 
Thona Thin. On an overcast January Sunday when 
most kids we|;e watching L(K)ney Tunes or MT\'. 
Thona and her mother were studying consonants and 
sounding out letters. Ngo, an interior decorator, only 
completed two years of high school in Vietnam before 
immigrating in 1982. She has taken .several English 
language classes and makes it a point to pick up her 
daughter after school ever}'day. She can read and 
write in Vietnamese, but she spends little time teach- 
ing her children their native language, preferring to 
concentrate on English. 

"I feel sure that if I make her learn to read and 
write, she will be successful," Ngo ex()lains confi- 
dently. In order to fuel that success, Ngo and her 
husband, a postal worker, take their children to 
many educational outings. Twice a montn, the chil- 
dren visit the zoo, science center or art museum. 
"Some of the kids here, just finish h^«h school and go 
to work. In our culture, in our family we stress higher 
education, we want to give our kids a good education 
so that the}^ can do whatever they want when they 
grow up," she says. 

Unlike other Southeast Asian communities, the 
Vietnamese generally tend to .stay to themselves. 
Social responsibilit)' for the upbringing of a child is 
confined to the parent. Because she wants her chil- 
dren to become Americanized and she knows the 
personal agony of learning two languages, she insists 
that her children speak English at home and at schcx)l. 

"The\' live in America now," she .says, gesturing 
outside to a carefully manicured middle-class front 
lawn and driveway. 'The>' have to learn here." 

A pan of "learning here" for her children means 
giving up what is Vietnamese. Just as she and her 
husband gave up their homeland for the United 
States, she is willing to trade English literaq^ for 
Vietnamese illiteraq'. 

Sitting in a corner with Kim, Ngo's one-year-old 
daughter, her 65-yearold mother shakes her head. 
"How will I ulk to this liule one if she only speaks 
and writes English?" she queries Ngo "Any lan- 
guage," she says, "there is good and bad '* 

Two Languages, Less Confusion 

Ironically, educators like Alma Flor Adu at the Uni- 
versit)' of San Francisco say that one of the greatest 
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roadblocks to literaq* for second generation Asian 
children can be the attitudes of their parents. All 
parents want the best for their children, but a 
fear that learning their native language— and gaining 
proficent literao' skills in it— may only ' confuse" the 
child. 

The fear is reinforced in immigrant families when 
children are born here. Those infants who are spo- 
ken to in both English and the family's native tongue 
are often slow^ to speak themselves. Ada says such 
children often will not utter their first words until age 
three— and this terrifies parents who think the\' are 
handicapping their child by a confusing onslaught of 
language. In fact, Ada says, the child is internalizing 
the structure of language. \Xlien words do come, they 
come in both languages simultaneously. "You aren't 
confusing the child," she says, "you're making them 
more intelligent" 

This is an issue Portland parents like Cha and Ngo 
have discussed extensively at bi-weekly nativf? lan- 
guage parent support groups. Parents often turn to 
English-as-a-Second-Language instructors, lik'^ Vang 
Chai, for guidance. "There is no question about which 
language Asian immigrant parents want their chil- 
dren to speak, read and write fluently," he says. "It's 
only a matter of degree. A lot of parents want English 
as a first language." 

Parents are convinced that if their children learn 
English, their home language will remain, he says. 
Frequently, they think of their own problems in learn- 
ing English as an adult and want to spare their child 
the ordeal of learning to read and write in a second 
tongue. T'hat ordeal usually involves being cast as an 
outsider and being the target of racism. 

"It was hard for me," says Kazia» Cha's IG-year-old 
daughter. "I wanted to read and write English but 
the kids at school would make fun of me for taking 
ESL classes and made me feel ashamed for being 
Hmong. ' 

She coped with racism by refusing to speak Hmong 
at home and refusing to read English at school. 

Toda\', Kazia's Hmong spealdng abilities are far 
below her 12-year old sister s, and her English speak- 
ing and reading abilities are even worse. By not main- 
taining her cognitive growth in her home language, 
she may have stunted her literaa^ skills in English. 
Because Kazia has minimal literaq* coping skills and 
ver>' little proficiency in either language, she is 
regarded as semilingual. By suppressing speaking, 
reading and writing skills in both languages, she may 
be considered semiliterate. 

In contrast, her 10 year-old sister. Donna, can read 
and write equally well in both languages. She is 
considered bi-literate and bilingual. 
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Cha feels personally responsible for the differences 
in her children's literaq' skills. Because she h;is little 
money, she has never been able to take her children 
to plavs. musical recitals and museums. "I don't 
know how to help them learn because I haven't taken 
classes and I can't teach them myself; all I can do is 
push." she says. 

Pushing means calling her children's teachers 
weekly and askin'? about homework and progress. 
Pushing means two hours of study time ever>' night 
while she sits nearby and sews. Pushing means being 
a vocal participant in the Hmong Parents Group. Edu- 
cation, she knows, is crucial. "For myself, I cannot 
read or write," she says. "But for the future of my 
children, I want the cycle of illiteraq to end with 
me." 

Cha is hardly alone. Informal studies shcm* that the 
illiterao' of an immigrant parent does not necessarily 
pass on to their children. In faa, almost 80% of sec- 
ond-generation Hmong immigrants in the Pacific 
Northwest are as literate as their classmates, Vang 
says. 

"No matter how spread out we are in a cit>'. ' he 
says, "we tr\' to help each other. Many Hmong fami- 
lies are headed by single mothers because most hus- 
bands were detained or executed by the commu- 
nists. We tr>' to stay in a group." A close-knit commu^ 
nii\' means that the education of a child becomes the 
responsibilit>^of the entire communit>'. Responsibilit>' 
encompasses academic achievement and skills like 
literac)'. 



New View — Literacy as Active 

A centur>' ago, literaq was the ability to mark an X 
in a legal documents, more recently it was consid- 
ered the abilit\' to read and write after completing six 
years of school. As the demands of functioning in a 
society' have grown in an information societ>\ the 
definition of literaq has changed. 

The 1991 National Literaq Act redefined literaq' 
again. It says literaq is "an individual's abilit>' to 
read, write and speak in English, and compute and 
solve problems at levels of proficienq necessar>' to 
fijnaion on the job and in .society', to achieve one's 
goals, and develop one's knowledge and potential ' 

"That is significant because it recognizes for the 
first time tliat you have to be able to use those skills," 
says Cindy Stradel. Literaq Coordinator for the Liter- 
aq Line, a state>^'ide referr '1 netwoi' 'Hat links 
potential students with free oasic skma programs, 
including reading, writing and language tutoring 
programs. 
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"For the first time, the definition of hteraa* identi- 
fies self-development, as well as economic and social 
goals as a motivation for learning," she notes 

Last April, the state of Oregon released the results 
from the first state adult literac\' test in the nation. 
The study showed that nearly all adult Orcgonians 
can read simple texts and read and answer simple 
math problems. But as the tasks became harder, like 
reading a bus schedule, their skills faltered. 

What the literac\' tests failed to measure was the 
level of comprehension among Oregonians who 
speak English as a second language. The results seem 
to be almost irrelevant to a cit>' where the population 
increased 17.4% between 1979 and 1989, primarik 
from the influx of Southeast Asians and other non- 
English speaking immigrants. 

In the Portland Public School District, 2,810 out of 
53,533 students were identified as limited English 
proficient this school year. Or those, nearly 55% of 
the students are Asian and most are Vietnamese. 

When Thona Thin staned school last year, Ngc 
enrolled her in Portland's newcomer program called 
Project General Orientation and Assessment and Lit- 
eracN'. The newcomer projea helps students in ele- 
mentary^ school who are new to the country or the 
school distria by providing English language skills. 
The program also teaches basic survival skills about 
rules and expeaaiions of American schools. 

Since 1986, nearly 750 students have gorie through 
the program, the majority of Asian descent. The aver- 
age number of years of prior sch(X)l experience 
showed that most limited-English-proficiena* stu- 
dents were place in two grade levels higher. For 
instance, most fifth grade LEP students had almost 
finished third grade in their homeland. Last sch(x)l 
year, none of the 195 students had studied English 
prior to entering the program. 

Strong Home Language Is Key 

That is wh\' it is pivotal for Southeast Asian students 
to have strong home language abilities, says Sally 
Anderson, project c(x)rdinator. 'The stronger your 
skills are in your first language, the easier it is to 
transfer those skills into a second language." she says. 
"It's so hard because their whole frame of reference 
is in the their fi. ,t language/* Educators recognize 
that when a child is successful in the native language, 
he or she will approach the second with an expecta- 
tion of success. 

When parents like Cha c^annot read or write in any 
language, the program takes over by building and 
reinforcing native language literacy* skills for one 
hour ever\da\*. Native language instructors teach 



everything from scIkx)I routines to a lesson about the 
weather in the home language of the child. 

'It helped out a lot that the teacher wasn't Ameri- 
can, she would go through the steps with me, " says 
Cher. Clia s 12-year-old daughter. "1 didn t feel so 
alone/* 



Portland educators say that a strong home 
language program is necessar>' for literacy*. 
Not only does it build the framework for learning 
English quicker, it insures respect for the child's 
homeland and culture, as well as shows support 
for the families. 

"Children develop cognitive flexibility when 
they learn t o languages, they develop a certain 
ability to do better with newer tasks," Ada says, 
"The danger for our kids is not to learn English, but 
not to learn the mother tongue." 



A Different Literacy 



In telling stories, the illiterate immigrant Blia 
Thao Cha in Portland, Ore., is also setting her 
children on the path to literacy*, says Alma Flor 
Ada. a multicultural language expert at the 
Universit\* of San Francisco. How do \*ou reach 
children to read and w rite in a foreign 
language — English— when they cannot read 
and write in their native tongue? That is a 
question that immigrant parents have had to 
deal with in Portland and nationwide. Ada says 
there is a skill to being literate, and even 
illiterate parents can begin teaching it by 
telling stories in the child s first language. 
Children learn the struaure of stories and 
literaa* skills through oral traditions, she 
explains. Learning the struaure means 
learning cognitive, ordering skills. For instance, 
when a child is read to at night, she or he 
learns that stories have a beginning, a middle 
and an end, and uses that knowledge when it 
comes time to read. 

Illiterate parents, like Cha, provide their 
children with the same knowledge by passing 
on Portland educators say that a strong home 
traditional tales orally. Children of parents 
who cannot read learn the struaure of writing. 
Cha o version of Cinderella and more 
traditional Hmong tales exposes her children 
to the craft of stonlelling, just as would 
reading the fable from a book. ''Not only are 
children learning the language, but learning 
the context," Ada says. 'There's a lot of 
crossover from language to language." 
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Ada met with teachers and groups of parents in 
early Februars* to recommend that they work 
together on developing literaa* skills in children. She 
encouraged parents to talk with their child eversday 
about specific schcx)l activities, discuss homework 
and special assignments, but most of all, to continue 
to maintain the home language through storstelling. 

Ada also stressed that as parents, their responsibilit- 
ies did not end with tn ing to teach their children at 
home. She said they needed to make their concerns 
known to teachers and especially to sch(X)l board 
members. After all, she said, the\ control how much 
money would be spent in teaching bilingual chil- 
dren. Ada adds privately that she believed school 
districts should mandate bilingual education for stu- 
dents who learn English as a second language. In 
Portland, ii is offered as an option. 

Parents, she says, were willing to go along with 
programs mandated by schools — like requiring 
their children to study algebra and physics — but were 
hesitant to "do the right thing" when faced with a 
choice. 

"Some colleagues and parents feel learning the 
skills for academic success are jeopardized by learn- 
ing tlie language," Ada says. "It s a false dichotomy, 
when we think it's either/or rather than thinking it's 
additive." 

Additive literac\' or lingualism is defined as a child s 
abilit\' to be literate in t^vo languages. Basically, the 
child maintains the home language and acquires 
another — a feat made possible only with the cooper- 
ation of the parent and the sch(X)l. Subtractive lingual- 
ism is when a child abandons the home language 
for the second language. Semi-lingual children are 
not proficient in either language. 

Although Ngo s daughter gets As and Bs in school, 
she recognizes tJie distinct possibility' that Thona 
Thin s English proficienc\' and Vietnamese illiterac\' 
may hinder their ability' to communicate with each 
other in the future. 

"1 in' to keep up with her English by taking classes," 
she confides, "but 1 know that someday, she'll be 
much better them me." 

Because her two youngest children are learning 
English quickly from their sister, Thona Thin, and 
are only speaking English at home. Ngo realises her 
children are losing their native language. 

"My pan . x ) are disappointed that my kids don t 
speak as i,iuch Vietnamese, Tliey want the old tradi- 
tions again and are surprised when the kids here 
grow up and are different from my countrv'," she 
says. 

But, like many Southeast Asian parents, Cha and 
Ngo define success in American terms. 



"If you're lcx)king for a job, you have io have a 
schcx:)l certificate," says Cha 

"If you don't have a gcx)d education. \'ou won't get 
a job," Ngo echoes. 

Tips for Reporters 

Set a clear focus on what you arc after before you 
begin your inten'iews. And make sure that both you 
and the person you are inten'iewing understand the 
difference between terms like "liierac\*" and "lin- 
gual." Getting the terminrMog\' straight will be espe- 
cially critical when tr>'ing to get statistical informa- 
tion from state agencies. 

Do not be intimidated by the language ban ier As 
schools make a greater effort to ser\'e immigrant 
populations, the importance of finding a source of 
good translators will become crucial The alternatise 
is to rely on press spokespersons and English-speak- 
ing sources, rather than getting the views of the 
people most effeaed. 

In Portland, Ore., which has a large Asian popula- 
tion, Asian language-speaking churches are a gcx)d 
resource to call upon, as are sch(K)ls and e\'en the 
courts, which have lists of individuals who are avail- 
able to translate a variet\' of languages. Your local 
International Refijgee Center may also be a g(X)d 
source to call upon. 1 found that translators were 
companuively inexpensive to use — $20 to $40 an 
hour. Such a rate in a metropolitan area would be 
well within the means of most daily newspapers. 

Don't rush your project. In addition to the extra 
time it will take to condua interviews through trans- 
lators, the subjects of your interviev^ s may appear to 
be unreliable in being available for appointments. 
This often is for cultural differences and your inter- 
view subjects may vie\\' hurried conversations ft)r 
the purposes of meeting deadline*, as a social slight. 
You may also have difficult}' in scheduling a time 
when you, youi' interview subjea and your inter- 
preter are available. The story of these families and 
their desire to gain the best education possible for 
their children is an important one for education 
writers. But it probably is not one that can be rushed 
into in order to meet, say, a deadline for next Sun- 
day's paper. 

Also, try to abide by scxrial etiquette of each culture. 
For example, when inter\'iewing the Hmong family, 
1 brought a gift of fresh fruit for the children. If you 
are not aware of the social norms of tlie culture, 
perhaps the interpreter can help you. 

Be cautious about letting preconceived notions 
about different ethnic cultures color your under- 
standing of the issues involved in bilingual education. 
Be aware that many of the attitudes expressed from 
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h'^^rsuxjls throughout middle America may be echoed 
by in)migrant parents. This does not necessarily 
malte their, right, though Rednecks and parents max 
lH)th think immigrant children should "learn to 
speak (ne 'an^t^ityge * and abandon the language of 
their p.t;*ci;ts. bat ignorance has always had a ceruiin 
amount of p^-^pular appeal. I found it helpful to 
express any ?issumptions 1 had about the subjea with 
t xperts and tduators, and found that common atti- 
tudes are not always valid. 

Be prepared for officials wiio are not well-versed 
in the subject of intergeneralional literacv' and not 



willing to admit it. Turn to government agencies like 
sch(K)l boards and state depanments of education 
for help, but don t forget volunteer groups. In Ore- 
gon, agencies like The Literao- Line— which links 
struggling or at-risk students witli volunteers who will 
tutor in basic skills like reading, writing and mathe- 
matics — are a great .source of information 

There are a great many academic studies about the 
general subjea of llteracv-, but surprisingly, there 
.seem to be few experts in the field of intergenera- 
tional literacy .specific to minorit)' groups and even 
fewer who make themselves available to speak to 
reponer.s. 
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ABOUT THE EDUCATION WRITERS ASSOCIATION 



The Education Writers Association ( EWA), is the national professional aiJscKiation of education reporters. It was organized in July, 194"^ 
by a grf)up of education reporters covering the annual convention of a national education association in Cincinnati, Ohio. An editorial 
appearing in The Cincinnati Enquirer at the lime said. The newspa[x;rmen and women who are organizing the Education Writers 
Ass(x:iation feel that ... the re^wrting of scho(jl news requires just as much specialized expertness as the reporting of political sports or 

police news There is a deHnite place for an Education Writers Association, and we have nothing but wishes for success for the men 

and women who have brought about its organizjition. ' 

The news of education is as important as ever and the Education Writers Association continues its work to improve education reporting 
to the general public The organization has grown since 1947 to more than 600 members in most of the states, Canada and Puerto 
Rico. Active members include reporters from print and broadcast media. Associate members include writers and information officers for 
organizations, school districts, and colleges and universities. 

Tlie Education Writers A^xS(Kiation conducts an annual national seminar and regional workshops where the education issues of the day 
are discussed. It also sponsors an annual awards competition for the best education writing, The National Awards for Education Reporting. 
EU'A publishes several newsletters and special reports, including Wolves at the Schoolfx>use Door — an investigation of public school 
buildings. 

This report was produced with funds the John D. and Catherine T. MacArihur Foundation. Other repoas in this series include: Is tt)e Story 
Ut^fc4C}\ Decent Jobs or Political Will?, a report examining the effeaiveness of programs to educate and train welfare recipients and 
programs for workplace literacy; and BackBeats, a compilation of EWA's newsletter on literac\' issues. Related work on the school-to- 
work transition includes: first jobs (a look at the sch(X)l to work transition in the U.S.), and Training for Work: What tfje U.S. Can Learn 
From Europe. 
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